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KEEP THE GLOW IN OLD GLORY 


All over the world the Stars and Stripes are 
held in reverence. This year, as never 
before, the Flag should be displayed. 


Hy A Clean, Fresh Flag Today! 


The Patriotic hearts of American 
‘men and women beat quicker at 
the sight of the Flag. Let 
it be a fresh, clean flag 
that flies from your 


home. 
This Flag 
and a 


Two-Year 


Ry Subscription 
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AMERICAN 
FRUIT 
GROWER 


DESCRIPTION OF THIS BEAUTIFUL FLAG 


| Size, 33 x 48 inches; sewed stripes, fast colors. 
A Flag that you can be proud to display 
from your home or place of business. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY 








USE THIS FLAG COUPON 


This offer is good for a limited time only and 
will be withdrawn as soon as our present supply of 





Green’s American Fruit Grower 


to AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER two years and send me free 
and postpaid one of your FLAGS. 





Flags runs out. - 


Owing to the popularity of this big, beautiful flag, we urge our 
subscribers to take advantage of this offer at once, as there is a scarcity 
of this. big flag. Tell your neighbors about this offer; get them to 
take advantage of it so that every home in your neighborhood is flying 
this large flag. If your subscription is now paid in advance, we will 
extend same two more years from present date of expiration. Or secure a 
subscription from two of your neighbors, collecting $1.00 for a three-year 
subscription, or 50c for a one-year subscription, and we will send you this 
beautiful flag free of charge for your trouble in getting us the two orders. 


ORDER NOW—-SHOW YOUR COLORS 


329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Iil. 
Enclosed please find $1.00, for which = ; my subscription 


extend 
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The Official Apple Crop Report for 1918 


Comments 


HE ABOVE condition figures indi- 
cate the per cent of a full crop 
estimated in the various States on 

me 1st. These estimates were made in 

most cases before the June drop occurred 
and are therefore exceedingly temporary. 

No quantity estimate is made for the 

States at this time, but a reliable quantity 

estimate of the commercial crop will be 

made in the July report. The first column 
refers to early varieties only, or those 
normally consumed before September 15th. 

They are well advanced for this season of 

the year and estimates for the early vari- 

eties are therefore less subject to change. 

The last two columns refer to condition of 

all apples on June lst. The following 

comments apply to the commercial crop 
of the country, which is made up of over 

90% late varieties of apples. 

The condition of .apples for United 
States at this time is indicated as about 
average, with several uncertain factors 
showing up which may tend to decrease the 
crop. 

The most salient features of the report 
are the indication fcr a big New York crop, 
a light Maine crop, a good Michigan crop, 
a medium Virginia crop, a medium Middle 
Western crop, a Northwest crop about the 
same as last year, with the exception of 
Idaho, which is very light. 

In comparing June condition figures 
with the final crop figure for last year rec- 
ognition should be taken of the fact that 
the June condition figure for a ten-year 
average is about 15% higher than the ten- 
year average for November. 


Eastern States 


NEw YorK—Western New York re- 
ports indicate 89% of a crop as compared 
to 15% final condition figure for 1917. 


‘Niagara, Orleans and Monroe Counties 


Wayne County esti- 
mates 89% and Ontario County 80%. 
Yates and Seneca report 74%. ‘There is 
an indicated commercial production for 
western New York of 6,764,000 barrels as 
compared to a final production of 1,118,000 
barrels last year. 

Hudson Valley indicates a much lower 
condition figure than western New York, 
or 62% as compared to a final condition of 
52% last year, or an indicated production 
of.1,280,000 barrels, as compared to a final 
production of 1,074,000 last year. 

The Champlain district indicates a 
condition of 77% as compared to 29% 
final condition last year. 


New England 


“The New England Baldwin belt com- 
rising Maine, New Hampshire and 
assachusetts indicates a condition of 
62% as compared to a June lst ten-year 
average figure of 89% for Maine, 65% for 
New Hampshire and 85% for Massachu- 
setts. Cold weather severely damaged 
the Baldwin crop in Maine. Gypsy Moth 
and light bloom account for low condition 
figure in New Hampshire. Vermont indi- 
cates a condition figure of 66% as com- 
Pp to a condition figure of 80% on the 
cofresponding date last season, and 32% 
final condition in 1917. 


THE SHENANDOAH-CUMBERLAND DIs- 
TRICT, comprising the heavy production 
counties of Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, and including the 
territory from Staunton, Va., to Harris- 
burg, Pa., indicates a condition of 55% 
or a crop a little better than in 1917. This 
district in 1917 er = a crop of 1,898,- 
000 barrels with a 52% crop. Berkeley 
Gounty, W. Va., reports 62% of a crop; 
Frederick County, Va., 55%; —_—_ 
and Rockingham, Va., 41%; Wash- 


report over 90%. 


ington County, Md., 55%; and south- 
ern Pennsylvania, 64%. Bloom was 
heavy, but did not set. Ben Davis crop 
is generally heavy, but Yorks set light, 
while Staymen and Black Twig are from 
10% to 30%. Grimes did not set and 
drop badly. Old trees of all varieties 
are showing up better than young. 

THE PIEDMONT DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA, 
including Roanoke section, is estimated at 
47% compared to a 57% final condition 
for the same district last year. Albelmarle 
Pippin are reported light; Winesaps are 


up much lighter. Conditions in Indiana 


are much like those of Illinois. Con- 
siderable fungus is developing and 
apples are dropping badly in many 


orchards. This condition is quite general 
throughout the Central States, due to 
frosty, rainy weather during the blooming 
period. 

THE ARKANSAS RIVER VALLEY in Kan- 
sas is reported with a good crop. 


Western States 
A large boxed apple crop is indicated by 


























spotted. Favorable prospects are re- the conditions prevailing in Western 
ported for southwestern Virginia. As in States on June lst. While conditions are 
Condition | Condition 
State Early All Apples State ‘Reiiie All Apples _ 
Apples June 10 Apples June 10 
June 1 Pune 1 yy. ay, June 1 Pune li yy. ay, 
% % | % % % % 
Wiehe 5-60.66: 66 55 89 North Dakota. .. ai Son 4 
New Hampshire . 66 56 85 South Dakota... 54 80 76 
Vermont. ...:..<. 73 66 87 Nebraska....... 50 50 69 
Massachusetts. . . 78 77 85 ae 55 66 64 
Rhode Island.. .. 73 75 83 Kentucky ...... 54 58 63 
Connecticut... .. 77 76 83 Tennessee....... 63 62 58 
New York...... 79 83 80 Alabama....... 64 80 60 
New Jersey... .. 76 78 76 Mississippi.. .. .. os me 58 
Pennsylvania... . 70 78 73 Louisiana. ...... sa 85 ss 
Delaware....... 62 71 69 OM io sg 5 6.5% 28 68 66 
Maryland....... 58 57 69 Oklahoma..... .. 61 68 65 
Vriginia........ 43 57 62 Arkansas....... 49 58 62 
West Virginia... 53 60 60 Montana....... ¥ 76 88 
North Carolina. . 47 54 64 Wyoming....... Si ay 81 
South Carolina .. 46 78 65 Colorado........ “3 75 71 
Georgia.......:. 76 85 64 New Nexico..... oe 60 68 
Florida se Arizona:.......) - 90 68 
Ohio . 71 69 62 ER ie do Bore. «5 at 90 76 
THOINOE. 666 os i 57 62 63 Nevada......... tes 65 58 
Illinois . ew 51 57 59 ee ra 52 83 
Michigan....... 80 82 75 Washington..... ri 90 90 
Wisconsin....... 68 85 78 Oregon......... ae 70 84 
Minnesota...... 61 66 76 California... .... 69 79 82 
WEES 6.66 kc 3.040 55 55 67 65 
Jy eee 50 60 62 United States.... 69.8 68.2 





























other sections barrels are very scarce and 
in most cases more than double the price of 
last year. 


Central States 


Oxu10—Southern Ohio reports 73% of a 
crop as compared to about 25% at this 
time last year. Lawrence County indi- 
cates 82% of a crop, Rome Beauty being 
heavy. Marietta district reports 75% of 
a crop, while the Gallipolis district reports 
55% of a crop. 

MICHIGAN is indicated at 82% of a crop 
as compared to 70% at this time last year 
and a 25% final figure in 1917. The out- 
look is for a big crop. Van Buren County 
indicates 68% of a crop with Baldwin 
trees damaged in many orchards. 


MIssouRI RIVER REGION which in- 
cludes the intensive production centers of 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa and Missouri, 
located along the Missouri River, of which 
St. Joseph is about the center, is estimated 
at 51% or a production of about 1,100,000 
barrels commercial. Cold,windy and rainy 
weather during blooming period in Mis- 
souri River section, and poor set of fruit 
reduced prospects from blooming time. 
Doniphan County, Kan., a very important 
apple county, reports only slightly better 
than half a crop. 

OzARK REGION, including southern 
Missouri and northwestern Arkansas, 
indicates a condition of 54% or about the 
same as the final condition last year for 
this district or a production of between 
600,000 to 700,000 barrels. 

ILLINOIS at present indicates a crop 
about the same in size as last year. West- 
ern Illinois in Adams, Pike and Calhoun 
Counties indicates a good crop, while the 
large section about Clay and Marion 
Counties in south central Illinois shows 


variable in different States, it now appears 
that the 1918 apple crop in Colorado and 
States west will not fall very far short of 
last year’s record production. 


WASHINGTON—This State normally 
produces over one half of the western 
boxed apples and has prospects for about 
the same sized crop as in 1917, the latter 
being the largest in the history of the 
State. Wenatchee is reported as having 
about the same sized crop as last year; or 
6,250,000 boxes. Jonathans and Delicious 
are light. Yakima’s crop is variably esti- 
mated at from 9,000 to 11,000 cars. 
aa are reported light for Yakima 
a 


indicate a record crop for this district, 
sufficient to overcome the light production 
promised in the Walla Walla district. 


IpAHO—Last year’s production for 
Idaho is estimated at 3,500 cars, a very 
great increase over the production of any 
previous year. Heavy frosts on May 21st 
reduced the 1918 prospects very mate- 
rially; in fact, the light crop for Idaho is 
one of the outstanding factors in the west. 
It probably will not exceed 20% of a nor- 
mal commercial production. 


OREGON—Estimates for Hood River 
Valley are placed at from 1,250,000 boxes 
to 1,500,000 boxes, the latter figure repre- 
senting the record crop of 1916. Condi- 
tions in other parts of Oregon are exceed- 
ingly variable; and a light crop is promised 
in the Rogue River district. The good 
crop in the Hood River Valley will cause 
the State production to equal, if not 
exceed, that of 1917. 

CALIFORNIA—Second to Washington in 
importance among Western States, Cali- 
fornia’s crop of apples for 1918 promises to 
be a heavy one. Conditions in the Wat- 


Early reports from Spokane County - 


By L. M. Estabrook, Chief of the Bureau of Crop Estimates 


sonville section early in the season indi- 
cated an exceedingly heavy crop, larger 
even than the two and one-half million box 
crop of 1917. The season is several weeks 
late. The Sebastopol section will have a 
lighter crop than last year on account of 
the lower condition among winter varieties. 
Gravensteins are better. 


UtaH—The apple crop in Utah is re- 
ported in excellent condition, and the crop 
for this year will be similar in size to that 
of 1917. 

COLORADO promises a good crop, al- 
though considerable frost damage. Lower 
Delta County has about 70% of last year’s 
crop, but State’s crop as a whole will 
probably exceed that of last year. 


NEW MeExico—lIndications are for a 
ee crop of commercial apples in all parts 
of the State, especially in the Farmington 
district. 

MonTANA—Early estimates place this 
State’s production at about 500 cars, most 
of which will come from the Bitter Roots 
Valley. 


Special Report Early Varieties 


The early apple report indicated in the 
accompanying table is the first of its kind 
to be issued on early varieties of apples, 
and with the following comments is de- 
signed to be of special value to those inter- 
ested in the marketing of early apples, by 
acquainting them with conditions in the 
competing districts. 

There are in United States four large, 
well defined districts, which produce early 
apples in large quantities for the commer- 
cial market. They are as follows: 


Coastal Early Apple District 


(New Jersey and the- Delaware peninsula.) 

Early varietiés in this district at present 
indicate condition of 72% or a production 
of 121,000 barrels commercial, as compared 
to a final figure of 101,000 barrels in 1917. 
Baskets are largely used in shipping. 
Monmouth County, N. J., which ships 
many cars of Gravenstein, Red Astrachan, 
English Codlin and Wealthy to the New 
York market, shows a 78% condition. 
Season is two weeks advanced; consider- 
able ~~ showing up. Burlington Coun- 
ty, N. J., reports 81% prospect for early 
varieties. There is a good crop of Early 
Ripe. There is some codling moth injury 
as lack of labor prevented proper spraying 
in some of the orchards. 

DELAWARE shows a condtion of 68% 
and produces about 40% of the early 
apples in this Coastal district. The dis- 
trict about Wyoming or Kent County indi- 
cates 75% of a crop, Transparent and 
Williams Early Red promising in most 
cases a full crop. Red Astrachan and Early 
Ripe are more spotted.” Sussex County 
reports a much lighter crop, indicating 
50% condition due partly to storm injury 
the latter part of April. About Bridge- 
ville Red Astrachan are full, also the older 
Transparent trees; younger trees have a 
poor crop. Transparent will begin moving 
the last of June. 


Shenandoah-Cumberland District 


This district, including the trritory from 
Staunton, Va., to Chambersburg, Pa., and 
tributary counties, at present indicates a 
crop about the same as last year. It has a 
condition of 55%, or approximately 100,- 
000 barrels of early apples, located princi- 

ally in Washington County, Md., ke- 
a  Becthady W. Va., and Frederick County, 
Va. Washington County, Md., has a large 
acreage of early apples about the town of 
The crop here is about 60%. 

i district indicates a light crop. 
Keyser and sections in West Vir- 
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International Motor Truck 


FARMER never knows how much speedy 
haulin~ means to him until he buys an 
Motor Truck. Ben Campbell, Minne- 
sota stockman and farmer, says, ‘‘Looking back now 
I do not see how we ever got along without our 
International. We use it all the time.” 

The illustration shows Mr. Campbell hauling one 
of his famous pure bred bulls to market. 

He uses the truck to haul livestock, farm produce, 
and supplies, and keeps it busy. Any farmer who 
will tell you that it is a 


necessary farm machine — one of the busiest pieces 
of machinery on the farm, and used more days per year than 
ew as the motor truck is to the farm there are 


Internati 


owns an Internation 


any other. 


already stories of thousands of dollars worth of cro 
by motor truck hauls when railroads were overloaded. 
a motor truck a farmer can sell in the best market and make 
his deliveries as promised. With an International he can 
haul anything, anywhere, any time. 

pay any farmer to investigate the International Motor 
Truck. We have a dealer, a branch house, or a service station 
somewhere near you, where the line can be seen, or we will 
send full information promptly if you will write us. 


International Harvester Company of America 


It w: 


CHICAGO 
Champion Deering 


a le, 
eel 


. McCormick Milwaukee 


saved 
With 


; USA 


Osborne 














ginia indicate about half a crop with 
orchards very spotted and fruit not setting 
in many orchards. Yellow Transparent is 
the principal early commercial variety in 
the Shenandoah-Cumberland district. 
Baskets will be largely used for shipping. 


Southern Illinois 


Southern Illinois with the industry cen- 
tering in Union and Jehnson Counties, is 
one of the most intensive and specialized 
areas of early apple production in the 
United States. The condition in this sec- 
tion is estimated at 60% and the produc- 
tion at 85,000 barrels. Benoni has the best 
crop, followed by Duchess and Trans- 
parent. Commercial shipments will begin 
the last of June and nearly all the early 
fruit will move before August lst. There 
is considerable hail damage reported from 
Johnson County. Heavy rains during the 
blooming season inj the set of fruit. 
Apple Bletch is developing rapidly over 
southern Illinois. This district’s com- 
mercial early crop is comprised of Benoni, 
Duchess, Transparent, Red June, Maiden 
Blush, and smaller amounts of Cornell 


Red Streak, So f-Wine, Chenango, 
Early Harvest and Red Astrachan. 
California 


The Sebastopol section in Sonoma Coun- 
ty, Cal., is the most highly specialized of 
any early apple district, although limited 
in extent. Gravenstein comprise 50% of 
all apples grown. The production this 
year is estimated at 600 cars of Graven- 
stein as compared to 500 cars last year. 
with considerable young acreage coming 
into bearing. 

In addition to the above districts early 
apples are produced in a limited and scat- 
tered way in the following districts: 

Tennessee 

Tennessee is estimated at 63% of a crop 
for early apples. Maury, Lincoln and 

illiamson Counties, with the tributary 
districts, it is estimated will ship 65 cars. 
West Tennessee indicates 15 cars with 
shipments commencing about June 15th. 
Yellow Transparent is the principal vari- 


ety. 
Ozarks 
The Ozark early apples show a condition 
of 50%. Late cold weather considerably 
reduced the crop. The early varieties are 


scattered over a wide area and no one sec- 
tion ships a great many. Maiden Blush 
are grown in considerable quantity. 


Ohio Valley 
The southern Ohio apple crop is esti- 
mated at 73% with a somewhat lower con- 
dition in southern Indiana. Yellow Trans- 
parent and Duchess are the principal 
commercial early varieties of this district. 


New York 
Early apples in western New York are 
largely Duchess and are indicated at 86%, 
while the Hudson Valley district is lighter, 
or 65%. Commercial movement does not 
begin much until Au .- Duchess begin 
to move in quantity during the latter part 
of August. Niagara County has a very 
ull crop. 
Great Lakes District 
Michigan and Wisconsin grow consider- 
able Duchess and Wealthy which show a 
condition of about 80%, but these are late 
varieties in this region and do not complete 
with early apple districts. 





POTASH IN WOOD ASHES 
- Wood ashes contain considerable quan- 
tities of potash and phosphoric acid, be- 
sides magnesia and lime. Ashes from hard 
woods are richer in both potash and phos- 
phoric acid than the ashes from the softer 
woods. Store the ashes for fertilizing, as 
they lose their value when allowed to leach. 


TEST FOR ACID SOIL 

The simplest test for acid soil is founded 
on the fact that sour soil will turn the dye 
in blue litmus paper, red. Make a small 
opening in moist soil and insert the litmus 
paper, pressing the earth together again. 
If in the course of fifteen minutes the paper 
is removed and shows red spots, it is an 
indication that the soil is sour and would 
be benefited by the application of lime. 
= the soil is dry, moisten it before making 
the test. 








Every day is a fresh beginning. Every 
morn is a world made new. 


Hear biddy singing in the fowl yard. 
Once again the man with less than 
$1,000,000 may have an occasional egg for 
breakfast. 





Drying Fruits 


{ HIS year sugar is scarce, tin cans 
and glass jars are scarce. An extra 
supply of fruits and vegetables may 
be looked for this summer from the 5,000,- 
000 food gardens which have been planted 
in answer to the call of our government for 
more food. 
Here the simple process of drying comes 


- to the aid of the puzzled housewife. Sugar 


is saved, tin cans and glass jars are unneces- 
sary, and the food, when properly dried, 
and later on properly prepared and 
cooked, is said to have a finer flavor than 
any canned product. There is great saving 
of space also, for drying so shrinks the 
bulk that certain vegetables are reduced 
from 100 pounds to ten pounds, without 
loss of f value or flavor. 


Three Means of Drying 


Three easy means of drying are the sun, 
the heat of the kitchen stove and the air 
blast. This latter requires an electric fan. 
In using artificial heat, the trays of fruit 
or vegetables may be placed either on top 


American Fruit Grower 


and Vegetables 


a list of manufacturers of canning and dry- 
ing devices may be had upon request, from 
the National War Garden Commission, 
Maryland Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
This commission will also furnish free sin- 
gle copies of their bulletin, ‘‘Home Can- 
ning and Drying of Fruits and A ge 
from which this article is compiled. The 
bulletin will be found interesting as there 
are illustrations and information on both 
canning and drying. 


Blanching and Drying 


“Blanching is desirable for successful 
vegetable drying. It gives a more thor- 
ough cleansing, removes objectionable 
odors, softens and loosens the fiber thus 
allowing quicker and more rapid evapora- 
tion.” The time required for blanching 
different vegetables varies, and will 
found in the table given at the close. The 
cold-dip consists of plunging the vege- 
tables into cold water immediately on tak 
ing them from the boiling water. It fix 
the color and hardens the pulp. 











of the cook stove or in the oven. When The actual time necessary for drying is 
using the oven the tray should be carefully - not the same for every product. Experi- 
: Approximate 
Vegetables Blanchin ; Temperature 
as time od Drving (Fahrenheit) 
Minutes Hours Degrees 
SPSS eee ee 5 to 10 4to8 110 to 140 
se a8 Se 0 oid ay > ale | Oe COED 2% to3 110 to 150 
Brusecls sprouts. ... 2.2.0 eee ce eeee 6 3to3% 110 to 145 
AL Gn csp nie-eiy’ ea + 6 ave 10 3 110 to 145 
aati eae ESE ag ya SN Cr 6 2%to3 110 to 150 
ee EO OE CL Ce ee eee 6 3to3% 110 to 145 
OR SS rors caer 3 3 to 4 110 to 140 
en ET eae 3to 5 3to3% 110 to 145 
SRE INRINET SOPIND . 0055. 0 2 2s oe cece ne 6 to 10 2to3 110 to 145 
Kolh-rabi, celeriac salsify............ 6 2% to3 110 to 150 
oe es eb weins s446 ee 5 2% to3 110 to 140 
Lima beans (young).............+.+-- 5 to 10 3t03% 110 to 145 
ORES toes RS Se eee ee 3 2to3 110 to 140 
| NEES eras rw te ieee 5 2% to3 110 to 140 
SES ey Pe at 6 2%to3 110 to 150 
Ne i Seca s.ntay mele v'nine + OM MEET preys: re ee 110 to 140 
aes oe eee eee ee 3 3 to 4 110 to 140 
Sa ea ee eee ee 3 a eters 110 to 145 
Spinach, parsley and other herbs.... .. aes, 3 110 to 145 
eee. Eee seers ee 3 3 to4 110 to 140 
EE sy 5», 50 Tble ss os, 0 eae owe 6 3t03% 110 to 145 
NE es oka 0 5 eld ain, wig oe ie Wael 5 to 10 3 to4 110 to 145 
EN PRs ots 0 06 odio wpime 3 3to4 110 to 140 
eS ere errr eee ys > Saeed 110 to 145 
ra ae ne ee ee 6 to 10 2to3 . 110 to 145 
Fruits 
SE ee ee gees 4to6 110 to 150 
ID ans biniss eles <6 ti +s, via 08 alte 4to6 110 to 150 
Ne Ce oni oo aks oe $5040 owe 4to5 110 to 140 
ree Cree ee 2to4 110 to 150 
IE 5 Sodas coo A eae mis: eeu shee Cates 4to6 110 to 150 
RR Oe en nr ear: 4to6 110 to 150 
NS | ee era a ct ou. bie eia See 4to6 110 to 150 
RS) So Riek sh oy tig accia.o.< 8 iraateoe 4to6 110 to 150 














The exact time for drying cannot be given. 


The time given in the above table is 


only approximate. Individual judgment must be used. 


inserted and the heat then brought up to 
only a moderate degree. Leave the oven 
door partly open. No tray made wholly 
or partly of wood should be used on or ina 
stove. Ifsuspended over the stove, slatted 
wooden trays are safe, and galvanized 
wire trays are satisfactory for use on the 
stove. The product should, in all cases, be 
spread thinly and evenly upon the trays. 

When drying by sun, sheets of plain 
paper may be used though, when there is a 
disposition to stickiness, muslin is prefer- 
able. Everyone now appreciates the im- 
portance of protecting food from dust or 
contamination by insects. Cover the 
trays with cheesecloth tacked to a wooden 
frame that will hold the cloth just above 
the drying fruits or vegetables, and place 
the feet of the table or frame that holds 
the trays, in water, to keep out crawling 
insects. 


The Necessary Outfit 


In every home a simple outfit is at hand 
or can readily be made. Plates and wait- 
ers are excellent for drying small quanti- 
ties, and trays of galvanized wire screen 
netting of the proper sized mesh, or slatted 
wooden trays, can be made by almost any- 
one. Reasonably priced outfits can be 
bought that will add to the convenience of 
the operation, and for rural communities 
an outfit suitable to the needs of the neigh- 
borhood, installed at some central place, 
will greatly reduce the expense, as each 
household would pay only its due propor- 
tion, and every contributing family could 
avail itself of the community outfit. . 

For those who wish a detailed descrip- 
tion of the more elaborate forms of dryers, 


ence will soon teach when drying is fin- 
ished 


“Vegetables should be rather brittle 
but not so Az to crack or snap, an 
fruits should rather leathery and pli- 
able.” One test for fruit is to take up a 
handful and if, when the hand is opened 
after squeezing, the fruit separates, it is 
dry enough. Or a single piece may be 
pressed, and if no moisture comes, the 
drying is complete. Berries should stick 
to the hand, but not crush, when squeezed. 
Do not dry berries too hard. 


Preparation of Vegetables 


Use only freshly gathered, young and 
tender vegetables. ove the skin by 
blanching preferably, and slice from one 
quarter to one eighth of an inch thick with 
a sharp knife, or cut into small pieces. In 
sun drying the product should be turned 
over once a day, and never left out in the 
rain or after the dew begins in the evening. 
All dried products must be “‘conditioned”’ 
before being stored. This consists in pour- 
ing them once a day, for three or four days, 
from one box to another. If any part then 
shows moisture, it should be again placed 
on a tray and subjected to further heat. 
After conditioning, the product may be 
stored, but should occasionally be in- 
spected for insects. On the first appear- 
ance of insects, spread it thinly once more 
on a tray and heat until it is free of insects. 


How to Store 
A cool, dry ee is best for storing. 
Containers should be small enough for the 
contents to be promptly used after opening. 
Continued on page 8 
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War and the Hereafter 


OT the least surprising development of 
this surprising and heart-breaking war, 
is the reawakened interest in the question: 
*‘Do the Dead Live?” It was generally sup- 
posed that the constant sight of death upon 
the battlefield would dull the sensibilities 
of those who became used to it as an ordinary, 
everyday occurrence. To the fighting man 
death would appear simply as a negation of 
life. The foe he slew, and his fallen com- 
rades alike, would seem forever. done for. 
We thought that many a man who went 
into the war with the faith of a little child, 
would come out a confirmed unbeliever. 

The contrary has proved to be the case, 
and why should we wonder that they who 
endure the agony of losing one after another 
of their dearest, as well as they who face 
death hour by hour, should more eagerly 
seek some firm ground upon which to base 
their hope of a future life wherein loved ones 
shall be reunited? 

No books, not excepting those which deal 
directly with the material aspect of the thrill- 
ing struggle, are so widely read as the many 
volumes which are being written on this 
subject. Three are pre-eminently note- 
worthy on account of the standing of the 
uthors. These are “‘The Psychology of 
he Future,” by Emile Boirac, translated 
from the French; “‘The Reality of Psychic 
Phenomena,” by W. J. Crawford, mechani- 
cal engineer, and ‘‘ The New Revelation,” by 
Conan Doyle, one-time practicing physician. 

Approaching by three distinct avenues, 
held back, in the case of Sir Conan Doyle, 
by absolute unbelief, these three distin- 
guished men have reached the same goal— 
that of a settled conviction that the spirit 
survives the body. 

Their books are of intense interest to the 
whole human race. There will be joy for the 
Bible student in the fact that science is in 
accord with the miracles of Chirst, as re- 
corded therein. For the skeptic, whose heart 
bleeds over the loss of loved ones, there may. 
be found balm in this latest dictum of pains- 


. taking, scientific minds, who have wrought, 


not in order to persuade themselves into a 
satisfying belief, but with the sole idea of 
establishing the truth. 





Is the Country Lonely? 


T APPEARS to be a fixed idea with some 
of our city friends that we must almost 
perish of loneliness in the country. There 
are some country homes so remote that there 
is no reasonable amount of human inter- 
course to be had, and that is an undesirable 
place to live for most people. But in the 
great cities also there are friendless and 
lonely persons, “alone in a crowd,” which is 
a pinnacle of dessolation never reached by 
the country man. 

The majority of orchard homes ars within 
easy reach of good neighbors, and we know 
for a fact that neighbors count for much more 
in our lives than the majority of city ac- 
quaintances. Given fairly good roads and 
very moderate means, and it is the fault of 
the country people themselves if they lack 
association. 

City people, too, seem completely to over- 
look the sense of kinship with nature that 
comes to most persons who have lived long 
in the country. The hills, the fields, the 
storms, the trees and flowers all play a large 
part in our happiness. All are beautiful, and 
ever changing in appearance. Animals on a 
farm become real friends of both parents and 
children. The birds are a never ceasing 
source of joy. It is more entertaining to 
watch a robin building his nest than to wit- 
ness a gang of carpenters hammering away 
on askyscraper. It is more fun to see that 
robin seeking food for his young and later 
training them to be independent than to 
run into droves of tired business men. 

A bachelor friend, who, if he had lived in a 
city, whould never have enjoyed a poetic 
impulse, said in a tone of pure pleasure, “‘I 
like to go to the thicket to salt the calves at 
sunset. I watch the little fellows, and I smell 
the honeysuckle, and hear the bobwhites 
calling. It’s lots of company for me.”’ Yes, 
and it’s far better company than might be 
found at many a street corner or cabaret. 





When Work Brings Happiness 


OR EACH individual there is, somewhere 

in this world, a fitting mate. 

two cut out for each other never meet, and 

two lives fail of attaining happiness. Ad- 

mitting the exceptions to this rule, we may 

accept the idea that the sum of human joys 

would be largely increased could the wave of 

a magician’s wand unite those who are best 
suited to each other. 

So with a business career. There are few 
people who are not adapted to some kind of 
useful work which they could enjoy. The 
trouble is the wrong man often has the job. 
What tough luck for a Trappist monk, with 
his oath of silence, to realize too late that he 
is a natural born orator! 

Though the magician fails to bring per- 
sonalities together, it now looks as if he might 
busy himself with this world of manifold 
activities. The Binet test, which has long 


Often the’ 
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been used to determine the mental capacity 
of school children, has paved the way for the 
wider field of vocational education. By this 
system it is possible to give mental tests 
which indicate what the individual “is best 
fitted for. Persons can then be placed in 
congenial occupations, and former drudgery 
becomes alive with interest. 

Not many prefer to loaf. We honor the 
patriotism that has led thousands of women 
of leisure into assuming duties which make 
heavy demands upon their time and strength, 
but we believe that they are more contented 
than ever before. The sense of practical 
usefulness is exhilarating to those- whom we 
formerly classed as frivolous. 

Vocational tests are being extensively 
applied to our enlisted men, and we trust 
that great progress will be made along this 
line. In some such way it may be possible to 
realize the ideal of everyone in the world 
gladly doing their share of the world’s work. 





Spraying Controls Mildew 


OWDERY mildew, the most serious 

fungous disease occurring on apples in 
the irrigated orchards of the Northwest and 
sometimes causing considerable damage in 
semi-arid regions farther east and south, 
can be controlled by thorough spraying. 
Lime-sulphur diluted 1 to 50 is the spray 
touse. This is the recommendation of D. F. 
Fisher, a specialist in the Office of Fruit 
Disease Investigations, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, after a three-year . 
field investigation of this disease, especially 
in the Wenatchee Valley. A serious attack 
of this mildew often results in a crop reduc- 
tion the following year of more than 50 
per cent, and it also causes a dwarfing and a 
russeting of the fruit which greatly reduces 
its market value. 


4 





Why Food Prices are High 


N PAST years the farmer often furnished 
the consumer with food at an actual loss 
to himself. This through no excess of lib- 
erality on his part, but because he failed to 
include certain facts in his calculations. He 
did not reckon, for instance, on the great 
expense he would soon be put to for fertil- 
izers because of the rapid impoverishment of 
the virgin soil which was giving him easy and 
abundant crops. 

We ask our city friends, when they are in- 
clined to feel peevish with the farmer because 
they cannot eat as thoughtlessly’as formerly, 
to consider a few facts. The farmer, in com- 
mon with every one else, is forced by the 
higher price of practically all necessities, to 
increase his earnings, in order to maintain 
anything like his old standards of comfort in 
living. The report of the food price commit- 
tee of the Merchants Association of New 
York City, shows that the farmer must now 
buy expensive fertilizers where formerly 
none were needed, that his taxes are higher 
owing to the higher land values, that trans- 
portation costs are greater because of longer 
distances, that labor is much scarcer and 
higher, that overhead charges have largely 
increased. 
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Threefold Co-operation 


Every telephone connection 
requires co-operation. The 
slightest inattention or indif- 
ference on the part of the 
person who calls, or the com- 
pany that makes the connec- 
tion, or the person who is 
called results in a correspond- 
ing deficiency in service. Each 
is equally responsible for the 
success of the service. 


Not only is it to the advan- 
tage of the individual himself 
to use the telephone efficiently, 
but his conservation of the 
advantages of these national 
lines of speech benefits all 


telephone users. 


Accuracyin calling, prompt- 


ness in answering, clear and 
deliberate talking, courtesy 
and patience on the part of 
both user and operator are 
essentials of service, and must 
be mutual for good service. 


Efficient telephone opera- 
tion is vital to the war work of 
this country. The army, the 
navy and the myriad indus- 
tries contributing supplies de- 
pend on the telephone. It 
must be ready for instant and 
universal use. - The millions 
of telephone users are insep- 
arable parts of the Bell Sys- 
tem, and all should patriotic- 
ally contribute to the success 
of the service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE: AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND- ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


‘ Universal Service 





‘ — that’s what thousands of farmers 
say, who have gone from the U. S. to 
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Tractorize Your Home 


By W. Barret Hankins 


you since two issues of the AMERI- 
CAN FRUIT GROWER. 
not to have been with you. 

I am going to talk with you, this once, 
on a very important subject—The Tractor 
—and then next issue I have a very inter- 
esting talk about your home. We are at 
war and there are some very vital subjects 
on the home to discuss. 

The tractor is also vital. The heading 
of this article may be a bit misleading— 
“Tractorize Your Home’’—but I am tak- 
ing this means of bringing before you the 
thought that “‘home”’ is not alone a house, 
but an institution. “Home” is bounded 
by all that comes within your interest— 
your orchard and farm, to its extreme 
fence-line, the crops, your husband’s 
problems, your children at school, your 
girls with the Red Cross, your boys in the 
army and navy—that is all “home.” 

Tractors are going to help win the war; 
tractors will help solve the labor problem; 
tractors will aid in putting farming on a 
basis of greater business efficiency. Talk 
over, think over this matter of tractors. 

I wanted to know just how tractors 
would vitally interest you, Mrs. House- 
wife, so I wrote to a number of manufac- 
turers. Here are some of their replies. 
You will see how a tractor will lessen your 
duties and help solve your ‘“‘home prob- 
lems” generally. 


Letter No. 10 


It is just this, every machine is supplied 
with a pulley to which can be attached a 
belt, and from that belt can be generated 
electricity to drive anything from a light- 
ing plant to a washing machine. In fatt, 
it will do anything within the limits of its 
horse power, ranging from 40 to 15. You 
have the things that interest the housewife 
at your fingers’ tips, and you know how to 
tell why the tractor is a necessary adjunct, 
It will assist in milking the cows, fill silos, 
turn the churn, cut up wood, and pump 
water from the creek. 


Letter No. 11 


In the writer’s opinion, there are many 
ways in which the farm-wife would benefit 
by a power plant on the farm. One reason, 
that would appeal most powerfully to the 
housewife, is the fact that it will tend to 
keep her boys on the farm and at. home. 
Our experience in the sale of tractors is 
that the boys take to the tractor, and 
would much rather drive a tractor than to 
take care of four or five horses. The work 
is cleaner and makes the boy feel that he is 
of more importance than a mere hostler. 
A tractor on the farm is an emblem of 
progressiveness, and every mother likes 
to see her son progressive. 

The tractor on the farm will lead the 
farmer to recognize the value of gasoline 
power and will result in the putting in of 
other power machines such as small 
motors for running cream _ separators, 
pumping water, etc., much of which work 
the average farm-wife has had to do by 
hand. 

By the intelligent use of a tractor a farm- 
er will produce more and better crops, do 
his work in less time, and have more time 
to spend with his family. 


Letter No. 12 


Regarding the usefulness of the tractor 
on the farm with respect to helping the 
housewife, consider that it has both direct 
and indirect benefits. 

The general purpose tractor has a flexi- 
bility of power and speed ranges which 
makes it a practical machine for economi- 
cal operation of churns, cream separators, 
recharging electric light system and other 
odd jobs, which effect the work of the 
women. 


Te is the first talk I have had with 


I am sorry 


Likewise, the tractor is reducing the 
number of farm hands, the number of 
horses to feed, which has a direct bearing 
upon the work in the house. The most 
important thing of all, the tractor from 
financial standpoint is a producer a 
widens the margin of profit on the crop. 
She is therefore interested and benefited 
not only from the lightening of the labor 
but because of the more money that is 
netted from the work. 


Letter No. 13 


The best way that the tractor, as a 
power plant, can be of benefit to the house- 
wife on the farm is to rig up a line shafting 
from which to operate machinery such as 
the washing machine, cream separator, 
churn, milking machine, etc. With a rig 
of this kind any one of these operations 


_could be performed singly, or two or three 


of them at the same time. 
A tractor could be used economically 
for purposes of this kind. 


Letter No. 14 


First—The tractor reduces the number 
of farm hands required so that there will 
not be as much cooking, or as many 
clothes to wash. 

Second—The farm work will be done 
earlier, that is, it will take less time to do 
the plowing and less days for other field 
work, so that she will be saved getting up 
extra early for four o’clock breakfasts. © 


Third—There will not be so many horses 
to take care of with the many chores inci- 
dental to this, which keep the men folks 
out late at night, and, therefore, they will 
get home earlier. 


Fourth—If she needs less indoor work 
and more outdoor exercise, she can learn 
to run the tractor. As you know many 
women in England, and the tendency is 
growing in this country, are called upon 
to help make up for the deficiency in farm 
labor, and, with a simplified tractor oper- 
ated like an automobile, it is entirely 
practical for a woman to handle it. 


Fifth—It will take care of feed grinding, 
and other similar light power duties, that 
the farmer sometimes wishes upon his 
wife. 

Sixth—For threshing the tractor is re- 
sponsible for the increased use of small 
individual threshers. Instead, then, of 
having to feed a small army of outside 
threshermen she will only have to provide 
for the regular force, with perhaps a few 
neighbors who come over to help out. 


Letter No. 15 


The greatest benefit the housewife 
receive from the tractor will be indi 
In other words, where a tractor is used on a 
farm it reduces the hired help, which in 
turn reduces the amount of work for the 
housewife. Reports from Michigan farm- 
ers show that the farm labor decreases 
from forty to fifty per cent where a tractor 
is used, as compared with horses. 

If you ask what the benefits of the house- 
wife will be when a tractor is used to run 
a power plant, meaning electric light, gen- 
erator, pump for supplying water to the 
house, churn, separator and other similar 
machines, will say that it will be greatly 
to her advantage. A power plant of this 
kind, whether it is operated by a tractor 
or by an engine will relieve the housewife 
of a great deal of hard work. 

Write the tractor manufacturers—get 
their literature. Study this proposition— 
this is an age when women must help do 
the thinking. 

Address me, W. Barret Hankins, The 
Nasby Building, Toledo, Ohio, and I will 
give you a list of tractors. 

Enclose 3-cent stamp for reply. 





— 
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A Few Hints for 


‘Tractor Operators 


By E. M. Mervine,. Associate Professor 
- Agricultural Engineering, Iowa 


Because of the farm labor shortage and 
because of the advance in price of man and 
horse labor over that of gasoline, there will 
be a greater demand for tractors on the 
farm this year than ever before. In view 
of the fact, it behooves us to repair and 
keep in efficient use not only those ma- 
chines that are now in use, but also those 
partially disabled. 

Repair work on the tractor must be done 
early, as repair parts this year will be more 
difficult to obtain, due to congestion of 
traffic and the inevitable war shortage of 
materials. 

“Cleanliness is next to Godliness,” and 
is very essential in the successful operation 
of a tractor. Old grease serves merely to 
collect and hold dust and this mixture of 
dust and grease is then a grinding agent 
instead of a lubricant. A few gallons of 
erosene will;take off all the dirt and grease 
and make the tractor look like new. When 
clean, it is much easier to perfect adjust- 
ments than when the parts are clogged and 
hidden from view. 

Since most tractors have exposed gears, 
the question arises as to how these gears 
can be lubricated and still not collect dirt. 
Some companies answer this by saying 
that you should not lubricate the gear 
where it is exposed to dirt. In this case 
they depend on hard faced gear teeth and 
think that a clean, dry gear will wear long- 
er than a dirty one even though the latter 
is greased. It is possible to use a lubricant 
on these exposed gears which is so dry that 
it will not collect dust. Such a mixture 
is made by moistening equal parts of 
flake graphite and powdered rosin with 
gasoline and smearing this on the gear 
teeth. The gasoline evaporates, leaving 
the rosin to hold the graphite in place. 
This, of course, applies only to drive gears. 

The lubricating system should be ex- 
amined to make sure that it is working 
correctly. Over 90% of tractor troubles 
are due to improper lubrication. Here 
again cleanliness is absolutely essential. 

nless the machine is in such bad shape 
that it needs overhauling completely, 
kerosene poured into the cylinders will 
soften carbon deposits, cut the gummy 
oil residue and loosen mmed piston 
rings. When the cylinders have been 
drained, the crank case must also be 
cleaned. Drain the old oil from the 
crank case and fill it with kerosene. Turn 
the engine over a few times to clean the 
case and then drain out the kerosene as 
before. Carefully examine all bearings to 
see that they are tight and then refill the 
crank case with new oil. 

See that there is proper clearance be- 
tween the valve push rods and the valve 
stems when the engine is turned over. It 
— equal the thickness of a thin postal 
card. 

Keep a supply of spark plugs on hand, 
also a few good tools. Good tools, properly 
cared for, will save a lot of time and money 
when the spring work begins. 


WILL TAKE TRACTOR PAPER 
The Federal Reserve Board has advised 
the agricultural extension service that 
notes given in the purchase of farm trac- 





- tors will be eligible for discount at reserve 


banks. Bankers wrote to the extension 
rvice saying that they had taken thou- 
nds of dollars’ worth of tractor paper in 
order to stimulate wheat growing, and had 
been refused rediscount by federal reserve 
banks. A ruling has now been made that 
tractors are to be regarded as farm imple- 
ments rather than permanent or fixed in- 
vestments, and that a farmer’s note given 
in payment for a tractor to be used in 
farming, and maturing within six months, 
is eligible for rediscount at federal reserve 
banks as agricultural paper. 


FRUIT FOR SOLDIERS 


Juicy fruits are in danger of being de- 
barred from transportation across the 
ocean on account of their bulk, but unless 
these are supplied in sufficient quantities 
to the men at the front, a serious condi- 
tion, known as mal nerve nutrition, will 
result. 

Apples, lemons, oranges and onions are 
the most important nerve foods. A promi- 
nent English doctor reports that the effect 
of lack of such diet is very pronounced 
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VERY farmer who sees the new 
Moline- Universal Model D 
etry! is astonished at its speed, 

the splendid quality of work and the 
ease at which it operates. After seein 

the ‘Moline-Universal work, you will 
realize that the number of plows pulled 


is less important than the amount ‘of 
work accomplished. 


Great Capacity for Work 

Speed, power and light weight are 
combined inthe new Moline-Universal 
tractor to a remarkable degree. As a 
result, under any ordinary plowing 
conditions, the Moline- Universal pull- 
ing 2 plows at 3% m.p.h. will plow 9 
acres in a 10-hour day—equal to a 
3-plow tractor traveling 2% m.p.h., the 
usual tractor speed. us the Moline- 
Universal gives you large gaye for 
heavy work, ample power for all belt . 
work on the average farm, with these 
distinct advantages over other tractors— 
light weight; greater economy and ease 
of operation; ability to do all farm work, 
including cultivating, and ONE-MAN 
control of both tractor and implement 
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from the seat of the implement, where 
he must sit in order todo good work. 


Does Better Plowing 

An advantage of speed plowing is 
the better quality of the work. With 
toperly shaped moldboards and the 
oline- Universal tractor plowing at 
3% m.p.h. the soil is more thoroughly 
eltermed and compacted than at 
lower speeds. It is left in sucha level 
and fine condition that furrow marks 

are hard to distinguish. 

Positive Reliability 

And keep this in mind always—the 
Moline-Universal is built for positive 
reliability. The powerful 4-cylinder, 
overhead-valve, vibrationless engine 
delivers full 9 h.p. at drawbar and 
18h.p. on belt; unusually. large bearings 
lubricated under 35 Ibs. pressure; Remy 
electric starting, lighting and ignition 
system with governor generator; all 
moving parts completely enclosed; 15 
Hyatt roller bearings; 5 adjustable ball 
thrust bearings; 7 splined shafts; differ- 
ential lock; heat treated and steel cut 
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gears—these give “positive reliability,” 
and make the new Moline-Universal 
the best tractor money can buy. 


Self Starter and Electric Lights 

Self starter relieves the back breaking 
strain of cranking, makes tractor opera- 
tion easy for non-robust help. In fact, 
many women and boys are successfully 
running Moline- Universal tractors. 
The self starter is a feature every 
overator will appreciate. Electric lights 
increase:the working capacity of the 
Moline-Universal so that you can use 
the tractor night and day in the busy 
season. It gives you an emergency 
power always available to make up for 
any unavoidable delays. 


Free Tractor Catalog 


Your copy of our new tractor catalog which 
completely describes the Moline-Universal Model 
D is now ready. A postal will bring it to you, also 
the name of your neafest dealer. Address Dept. 62. 


Moline Plow. Company 
Moline, Illinois 
Menufacturers of Quality Farm Implements Since 1865. 
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Big Profits in CIDER 
and VINEGAR 335,62 make 
making cider, wine, grape Juice and vinegar with a 
Mount Gilead Hydraulic Cider Press 
ison boots tore,, tose sae 
Complete cider and 










104Liscoin Ave. _ Mount Gilead, Ohio 
Or Room 119 M 39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y¥. 
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The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soybeans from 

ve the mown vines, wheat, oats, rye and 

; _ barley. A perfect combination ma- 

chine. Nothing like it. “ machine I have been 

looking for for 20 years,” W. F. Massey. “It will 

meet every demand,” H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn, 
. Booklet 55 free. 





among the German troops, 











Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., Morristown, Tenn. 
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j JAMES GOOD, 2111-15 £. Susquehanna Ave. PHILA. 
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Federals Mean 
Quick, Positive 
Delivery of Fruit 





1% ton Federal in 
daily service for the 
San Diego Fruit Co., 
at San Diego, Cal. 
It affords quick, 
positive delivery, so 
essential in fruit 
handling. 


“Return Loads Will 
Cut Your Costs.” 





One to Five Ton Capacities 





Drying Fruits 
and Vegetables 


Continued from page 4 


Label all packages to prevent mistakes in 
opening. Strong paper bags, tightly clos- 
ing pasteboard boxes, made ng boxes, 
baking powder or 6ther tins with covers, 


are all good containers. Paste a strip of 


paper round the edge of the cover of tin 
vessels. Double over the top of paper bags 
and tie tightly with string. Ol 


lard cans 


T 





better shape. 


Throughout the leading fruit belts 
Federals are daily helping to save the 
great fruit crops. 
Company at San Diego, Cal., utilizes 
Federals in transferring its fruit from 
the orchards to the refrigerator cars. 
The Haiku Fruit & Packing Co., at 
Haiku, Maui, T. H., another user, writes: 
“Our Federals are giving the best of 


satisfaction.” 


Fruit growers choose the Federal be- 
cause they know what it is doing for 
other concerns in their own line. They 
know that it affords a positive, econom- 
ical and quick means of transferring fruit. 


Write for your 


“Traffic News.” 
ence of other fruit men. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 
32 Federal St. 


are good for placing paper packages in 
when storing. Protect your containers 
from mice and insects. 

All dried foods require soaking for a 
long time before their bulk is restored. 
As a rule one cup of dried food should be 
put to boil with three or four cups of water. 
If the product is very dry it may need 
more water. Always cook in the water 
that has been used for soaking, and thus 
no bit of nourishment or flavor is lost. 
Season carefully and cook as yeu would 
the fresh product. For peas, beans, 
spinach and a few other vegetables of this 
kind, a teaspoonful of water added to each 
quart of water, will improve the color. 


HE fruit grower knows that he 
can depend upon a Federal. 
When the fruit is ripe it must be 

delivered to market in the quickest pos- 

sible time. Federal service means better 
prices—because the fruit is delivered in 

The low cost of Federal 

operation also means additional profits. 


The San Diego Fruit 


copy of the monthly 
It tells of the experi- 


Detroit, Michigan 





Time-Table for Blanching and Drying 


The following time-table shows blanch- 
ing time for vegetables and the approxi- 
mate time required for drying vegetables 
and fruits, with temperature to be used 
in drying by artificial heat. Cold-dip after 


blanching. 


BE UP TO DATE 
All subscriptions of the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER are stopped promptly on date of 
expiration, which is printed on address 
label of your magazine. Be up to date. 
Renew for three years for $1.00; or one 
year for 50 cents. 
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A Tour of Virginia 


The Virginia State Horticultural Soci- 
ety, co-operating with the extension di- 
vision of the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, is planning an automobile tour 
through some of the leading and more 
accessible fruit districts of Virginia for the 
week of August 19th. - These organizations 
are hoping to make this an educational, as 
well as an interesting and enjoyable trip. 
County farm demonstration agents and 
leading: fruit. growers are arranging the 
details of the tour, such as the. orchards; 
storage and by-products plants to be vis- 
ited; routes, accommodations, etc., in 
their respective counties. 

The following itinerary is proposed for 
the week: 

Monday—Meet at Charlottesville 9 
A. M. Spend day in western portion of 
county. Dinner at Crozet. Supper and 
lodging at Staunton. 

Tuesday—Forenoon: Fisherville and 
Waynesboro district. Dinner at Staunton. 
Afternoon: South and west of Staunton. 
Supper at Staunton. Lodging at Harrison- 

urg. 

Wednesday—Forenoon: 


noon: Shenandoah County. Supper and 
lodging at Winchester. 

Thursday—Frederick County, all day. 
Dinner at Winchester. Supper and lodg- 
ing at Martinsburg, West Virginia. 

Friday—Berkeley County, West Virginia. 
Dinner at Martinsburg. 

A night meeting will probably be held 
in Harrisonburg or Winchester. Some 
growers have signified a desire to go from 
Martinsburg to Adams County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Such parties as care to make this 
trip may make such arrangements en 
route. 

In case you desire to communicate with 
anyone regarding this trip, such cor- 
respondence may be addressed to W. P. 
Massey, Secretary, Virginia State Horti- 
cultural Society, Winchester, or Roy E. 
Marshall, Horticulturist, Extension Di- 
vision, Blackburg, Virginia. 


A REPLY TO ECONOMIST 
Editor of AMERICAN FrRuv1IT GROWER: 

I was amused to read the letter published 
in the May issue of the American Fruit 
GROWER on “‘Oleo versus Butter’’ by Econ- 
omist, as it showed such a lack of knowledge 
of the qualities of butter and general knowl- 
edge of the dairy industry. Let me say 
right here I am not interested in the dairy 
business, but would like to correct a mis- 
conception. Anyone who has been following 
the results of recent investigations knows 
that butterfat together with eggfat con- 
tains so-called vitamines which are neces- 
sary to sage ea growth in the living animal, 
while oleo does not contain these growth- 
producing substances. A child might grow 
normally if fed plenty of milk, but who 
wants to take any chances with their chil- 
dren; why not give them the most growth- 
edeenges J foods? One important quality of 

utter that was not mentioned by Econ- 
omist is its disease resisting power. Why 
is it that the use of oleo at Camp Sherman, 
O., has been prohibited and butter used 
entirely, surely not because of a lower price. 
The medical officers are familiar with this 
last named quality of butter and realize it 
is far meee od in the long run. 

Economist also advocates the elimination 
of the manufacture of butter and sell it as 
milk and cheese. This statement does not 
sound very good for an economist. Most of 
the cream that goes into butter making 
comes from farmers who have anywhere 
from two to ten cows which are a distinct 
sideline to their regular business of farming. 





Does he advocate each one of these farmers 

to once a day drive with his milk mag 

with only two or three gallons to the, 

line or station to have it sent to the city : 


Of it they made it into cheese, we would be 
so flooded with cheese that a public educa- 
tional campaign would be necessary to take 
care of the surplus. Still wouldn't you have 
you. cream left to make butter when you 
made a good many kinds of cheese. Of 


' course the calves or hogs would get no skim 


milk as you couldn’t make use of the cream. 
If as Economist says have enough milk to 
supply all the needs of the child and the 
adult, this can be brought about paying a 
price equal to the value of the milk and 
such that it will encourage milk production. 
No farmer hestitates to go into a business 
that there is an opportunity to make a good 
living, but when a business is as doubtful a 
proposition as the dairy industry is today 
there is no increase but, on the contrary, 
many are quitting the dairy business. 
C. H. Spraaue, Franklin County, Ohio. 


It is suggested that after the war an 
aerial mail service may be established in 
the United States. he supply of air- 
planes is to be drawn from those that 
survive the flights over the enemy lines. 
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Common Diseases of the Bramble 


By A. S. Colby, Editor of ‘‘Diseases of Fruits and Trees’? Dept. 


that the small fruit grower shall be 

able to diagnose and control as far 

as possible the various diseases likely to be 

found in his plantation. Without any 

doubt there is big money in small fruit 

when properly cared for. One important 

ase of proper care is disease control. 

is is proven by the failure of many 

indifferently cared for small fruit planta- 

tions through the prevalence of the various 
common diseases. 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss 
some of the fungous troubles common on 
the brambles, the important .members of 
which are the blackberry and various 
species of the raspberry. 

Some of the most important fungous 
diseases which attack small fruits in the 
above group such as crown gall, orange rust 
and yellows, have not as yet yielded to 
treatment ~ 4 spraying since the disease 
lives in the host plants from one year to 
another. This fact makes it difficult to 
control such diseases. The generally 
recommended measure, that of pulling 
out and burning infected plants as soon as 
seen, is not highly satisfactory since it is 
hardly possible to make a clean job of the 
work, and a small amount of dise 
material left will be sufficient to start 
infection anew. 

There is a promising field in a study of 
comparative disease resistance of the 

fruits which has not as yet been 
wholly explored. The writer is at present 
engaged in such a study and hopes to have 
something of value on which to report in 
the future. 


Common Diseases 


In considering the common diseases of 
the brambles, it will be noted that while 
most of the blackberry troubles are found 
on raspberries, the latter are affected 
with several diseases peculiar to them- 
selves. Therefore, the troubles common 
to both brambles, will be first treated, with 
later consideration of those unique to 


—. ; 
thracnose is a more or less destructive 
disease wherever the brambles are grown. 
It affects black raspberries more than the 
red varieties which in turn suffer more 
than do blackberries. It is primarily a 
disease of the canes, although it shows on 
other one of the plant. 

Anthracnose first appears when the 
eanes are less than a foot high in the spring, 
infection probably being caused by spores 
arising from diseased areas on old canes 
which have wintered over. The spots are 
elliptical in shape, first purplish in color, 
but as they increase in size they become 
grayish white with only the margin 
purplish. The spot being somewhat 
raised shows clearly the separations be- 
tween the healthy and diseased tissue. As 
the disease advances, the spots lengthen, 
sometimes running together and girdling 
the cane, the affected areas presenting a 
rough, scabby appearance often with the 
bark split. 

As a result of such an infection, the 
canes become sickly, the leaves are dwarfed 
and the fruit, if formed at all, is of no value. 
Secondary infections on the canes, leaves 
and fruits continue all summer, the fungus 
becoming dormant in the old canes as cold 


if BE successful, it is imperative 


' weather approaches. 


CONTROL: (1) Cut out and burn all dis- 
eased canes at once after leaves fall. Most 
black raspberries are so susceptible that a 
plantation must be reset every three years. 
(2) Plant more resistant varieties, such as 
the mk to raspberry. (3) Avoid set- 

ing stocks from diseased plantings. 

(4) Spraying may help in keeping a 
— relatively free from anthracnose 

y applications of Bordeaux (4-4-50) as 
follows: (1) Before the leaves appear. 
(2) When the leaves are well developed 
and by the time the shoots are six inches 
high. (3).Just before the blossoms appear. 
Later sprayings may be needed if the 
weather is moist. Clean cultivation is said 
to be of value in preventing a rank growth 
of weeds which increase the relative 
humidity about the canes. 


Crown Gall 


While crown gall occurs on a very great 
variety of plants including the larger 
fruits, it is more generally destructive to 
the brambles, especially the red raspberry. 


The galls produced are caused by the 
presence of certain baeteria-which, instead 
of killing the plant outright, weaken it by 
stimulating certain cells to excessive multi- 
plication. 

The bacteria probably live in the soil 
and may enter the root through wounds, 
especially from the nursery row. The 

alls on the blackberry are quite commonly 
ound on the stem above the ground, while 
on the raspberry, they seem to be smaller 
and more often underground. 

CONTROL: ‘Recause of the great number 
of susceptible plants, it may be assumed 
that the crown gall organisms are present 
in the soil of most fruit plantations. It 
is well, however, to exercise the following 
precautions where possible: (1) Reject 
diseased nursery stock. (2) Remove dis- 
eased plants at once upon their appearance 
and burn them. It goes without saying 
that spraying is ineffective. 


Orange Rust 


Orange rust, red rust, or spring rust is a 
well known, wide spread disease of bram- 
bles. It appears early in spring on the 
under surface of the leaves of the black- 
bery and raspberry, both wild and culti- 
vated forms. 

The infected leaves are somewhat 
dwarfed, slightly curled, exposing the 
orange colored patches covering their lower 
surfaces. Of no further use to the plant, 
the leaves fall. Diseased plants are com- 
monly stunted but not killed at once. The 
fungus mycelium lives in the affected 

lant from year to year, dormant in winter 
in the canes and roots. It grows with the 
growing tip of the young plant in spring, 
until the leaves appear, when the disease 
comes out on the leaf surfaces as above 
described. 

CONTROL: Because of the fact that the 
orange rust is perennial in the canes, it is 
exceedingly hard to control the disease. 
Dig out and burn infected plants in the 
cultivated patch as well as hunt for and 
destroy the disease on the wild plants. It 
may be that some varieties of blackberries, 
for example, are more resistant than others. 
The Eldorado is reported as quite resistant 
while the Snyder is noticeably affected in 
Illinois. 

Two diseases affecting rasberries and 
seldom found on blackberries, are cane 
blight and yellows. 


Cane Blight 


This disease is of general occurrence in 
the northern states. While it is not so 
serious as to mean the loss of a whole crop, 
few plantations are entirely free from it. 
The fruiting canes are most commonly 
injured, suddenly wilting and dying. The 
life history of the fungus is as follows: 

Wintering over in dead and decaying 
canes, the spores are carried to the young 
canes in early spring. There they ma 
enter the unbroken epidermis or throug 
wounds such as made in heading back or 
by insect injuries, such as tree crickets 
make. The wounds commonly extend 
downward with the diseased area appear- 
ing brown and the cane becoming brittle. 
Soon, small black fruiting bodies appear 
on the diseased areas from which masses 
of spores ooze out on the bark. These 
spores are carried to other plants by in- 
sects, wind and rain, tools, etc., inducing 
new infections throughout the growing 
season. With the approach of winter, the 
fungous becomes darmant in the old canes. 

ONTROL: (1) Remove and burn all old 
and diseased canes at once after the fruit- 
ing season. (2) Do not accept plants from 
nurseries where cane blight is serious. 
(8) Do not replant on soil for a period of 
several years where a diseased plantation 
formerly existed. Spraying is at present 
unpromising as a control measure. There 
is a wide difference reported in varietal 
resistance, the Cuthbert probably suffering 
the most while the Columbian is noticeably 
resistant. 

Yellows 

This is a wide spread but somewhat 
obscure disease of the raspberry, the cause 
of which is unknown. The term has been 
loosely used to designate any one of several 
conditions where the leaves turn yellow. 

The disease, however, differs in its ap- 
pearance from cane blight or other troubles 
with which the yellows is sometimes con- 
fused. The leaves do not wither up and 


the disease does not appear until at least 
two years after planting. 
The plants appear stunted and sickly. 


The fruit bearing laterals are dwarfed, the’ 


leaves are abnormally small, and some- 
what.- curled, turning through several 
shades from green to yellow. The berries 
are of no value, ripening prematurely or 
not at all. ’ I, 

CONTROL: Since the cause is unknown, 
control methods may only be suggested. 
(1) Destroy aieeneaal plants. (2) Accept 
plants only from-nurseries free from the 
yellows. (3) Select varieties which have 
shown resistance. Red raspberries seem 
to be more susceptible than do black 
varieties. However, the St. Regis (ever- 
bearing red raspberry) is said to be quite 
resistant. 

_ The dewberry is affected with diseases 
similar to those mentioned on the other 
brambles. Double blossom, however, is 
more common on the dewberry and should 
be treated here. 

The disease makes its appearance in the 
spring, being noted by the enlargement of 
the diseased buds. The casual agent is a 
fungus which is perennial in the vine and 
involves the buds, causing the appearance 
of distorted flowers. If fruit results, it is 
of no value. 

__ Double blossom usually does not appear 
till the second harvest season, increasing 
in intensity until the entire plant is killed. 

CONTROL: The most feasible method 
seems to be hand-picking and burning of 
the diseased buds as they begin to open. 
If done early in the season, it is quite 
effective. The most susceptible variety 
— to be the commonly planted Lu- 
cretia. 


WATCH YOUR LABEL 
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If you were actually chained to water buckets, your es- 

soe would be ode | hopeless as at today if a 
jue ing water [rom a distant or cistern. nds 

of homes have cut lovee from this old custom and are en- 

conveniences afforded through installing a 

HYDRO- PNEUMATIC 

PRIVATE WATER SYSTEM for bath, 
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Guarantee ~* Gasoline ENGINES 
my Kerosene Engine you can get more 


power from a gallon of 12c Kerosene than you 
can from a gallon of 20 or 25 cent ne in any gasoline 


$aeie. se” Ail Bite and Btyles, WOE HP. to 22 HP 
FREE BOOK Before youarrange totry any en- 


Year Kerosene 


label of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. | to.,Low 


All subscriptions are stopped promptly at 
expiration. Send in your renewal today. 














$1.00 for three years; 50 cents for one year. 








Does Your 


fuel is used. 


Vacuum Tank. Each time the tank 


and tenths of gallons. 


DEALERS AND JOBBERS: My sales plan is 
in your favor. Write today for prope- 








How Many Miles Per Gallon 


That question repeated so many times has created a desire among 
automobile owners for a gasoline consumption meter. Here it is: 





THE MASTERS GASOLINE METER 


which shows the gasoline consumption in gallons and tenths of gallons, just as the 


A comparison of the MASTERS METER reading with the mileage reading of 
the speedometer shows at a glance the mileage per gallon. 

Today the car may be making 17 miles per gallon—tomorrow only 10. Any 
decrease in mileage indicates lower efficiency—a warning to look"for defects that 
would otherwise go unnoticed until conditions develop that require overhauling. 

Insufficient lubrication, weak ignition, poor carburetion, bad valves and other 
motor car ailments invariably result in increased fuel consumption. 
it is of extreme importance that an accurate record of consumption be kept where it 
will come under the driver’s observation daily. 

You mount the Masters Meter on the cowl with the rest of the instruments. 
From the back of the meter a small YY tubing leads to connection in the Stewart 

the vacuum operates a small piston in the 
meter so that all gasoline passing through the vacuum tank is registered in gallons 


The Masters Meter can be installed by any one in a few minutes. Every auto- 


mobile owner should have one—every dealer should stock them. 
Sent complete with tubing, connections, and instructions for installing. 


designed Price C. O. D., $8.50 
sition and circulars for your use. SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
IRVIN W. MASTERS, Manufacturer, Muncie, Indiana | 


Car Run? 


For this reason 


Anywhere in U.S. A., $8.00 
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SOLVE 
| THE LABOR SHORTAGE 


Labor is very scarce 
this year. The packer 
who is going to get the 
most profit must pack 
the most fruit in the 
least amount of time. 
The Bushel Shipping 
Basket, 
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UNIVERSAL 
PACKAGE 


is the most economical 
} way to pack fruit, 
| vegetables, etc. Write 











us for prices which will 
enable you to get the 
largest net profit. 


achade Sales (orp | 
104 E. Jefferson Street 


South Bend. Ind. 
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Our 18 

on pn of success- 

ul teaching prove 
our ability. 

10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and LIllus- 
trative Drawing 

Endorsed by 
art authorities. 
Students trained by members of 
our Faculty are filling high-salaried 
tions. rtist’s Outit FREE 

Enrolied Students. 

Write today for Art Year Book. 
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Get an EL FLO CANNER for home, 
community and factory use. All sizes. 
Endorsed by 





» hy 8, itary 
Cans, Labels, ona Supplies. 








orien CANNER MFG. COT 
Hickery, N.C. Indianapolis, Ind, 
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Advice to Poultry Raisers 


By C. A. Langston, Editor “Poultry for Profit” Dept. 


For the beginner in the breeding of poul- 
try, the sharp demand for eggs for hatching 
in Iate June and early July is a surprising 
feature of the business. The hasty conclu- 
sion is that such a demand comes from in- 
experienced poultry keepers who do not 
understand the value of seasonal hatching 
for winter layers. The fact is, however, 
that many of these June orders come from 
poultry keepers who have found out that 
the later hatched pullets will commence to 
lay with the May hatched and that by 
postponing their hatching to June and 
July they get eggs at reduced prices and 
save six weeks of feeding. 


Time to Cull 


Broilers and friers are now in strong de- 
mand at good prices and now is the time to 
take out the unpromising ones and prepare 
them for market. They should be con- 
fined in a slatted coop, given a fattening 
mash, milk, water, and plenty of grit. The 
gain of a half pound is worth twenty cents, 
but it will not cost five cents. If the poul- 

keeper does not take this additional 
profit by feeding for market, some smart 
city chap will buy up his consignments 
and take the feeding profit for himself. 

The direct profit of poultry keeping de- 
rived from fitting young stock for market is 
only an item of profit from general poultry 
keeping which is partly insured by intelli- 

ent culling. Unless a careful watch is 
= of the various hatches, the runts of 
an older hatch will be taken for the pre- 
cocious ones of a younger hatch and in this 
way these runts will be carried into the 
laying house. The safest plan is to obtain 
a supply of leg bands and mark the ones 
that are to be kept. Some of these will 
have to come out later, but they can be 
used to advantage on the home table. 

Look ahead to the cold days of next 
December and January when the egg yield 
will be from zero to 25 per cent and the 
cost of feed will be 300 per cent higher 
than it was three years ago. Those pullets 
will require six pounds of feed monthly and 
this may easily amount to 25 cents per 
month. : 

Current Prices for Eggs 


Something is wrong with consumption 
or distribution... Eggs are down at the 
gathering points ten cents below the whole- 
sale quotations of near-by cities. As one 
can hear various rumors about storage 
space and governmental orders there is 
ground for suspecting secret operations. 


Preserve Low-Priced Eggs 


The only protection for the small pro- 
ducer who has to sell at the country stores 
is to put down these cheap eggs in water 
glass. As this method is absolutely de- 
pendable there is no risk. These eggs will 
supply home requirements next fall when 
fresh eggs are commanding high prices. 


Swatting the Rooster 


This is the season for the annual cam- 
paign against the rooster. The general 
rule is to dispose of roosters in early sum- 
mer. The resulting infertile eggs will keep 
better and the feed bill is reduced by so 
much. 

The markets take roosters at lower prices 
than those quoted for hens although the 
city poultry stalls seldom have dressed 
roosters for sale—they are the large hens 
boarding house mistresses require for 
Sunday dinners. Why should poultry 
keepers sell roosters at 15 cents a pound 
which are sold in the stall as hens at 35 
cents a pound? Because poultry keepers 
sell them for what is offered. The econom- 
ical country home will keep these roosters 
for the home table. Confine and feed for a 
week or ten days and the meat will be as 
tender as hen meat, . 


The best breeding experience is positive 
that roosters, not cockerels, should be 
used with pullets. The careful poultry 
keeper will carry the good cockerels of this 
season over for the next breeding season. 
But only the best should be kept. As some 
still believe that hens must have the 
roosters to make them lay it is permissible 
to state that hens generally lay better 
without the roosters. All the records of 
the egg-laying contests are made under 
roosterless conditions. 


Midsummer Feeding 


The factors of profitable poultry keeping 
breeding, housing, and feeding. The 
seasonal factor is therefore feeding. There 
is need of the constant reminder that only 
the favored few have natural forage for 
growing stock. wage J are not among this 
favored few who think they are. In 
addition to grain and mill feed the young 
stock should have meat scrap, and oyster 
shell will help much. The reason for these 
points on feeding is the grave danger to 
the future laying flock of unintended neg- 
lect. The bad showing of the flock next 
winter will be attributed to various causes, 
but the one cause may be the midsummer 
neglect. The young stock must come to 
full size and laying maturity in six months 
and it cannot do these things without the 
proper feeds. 


THE FEED PANIC 


The high cost of poultry feeds has 
halted many poultry keepers. Some going 
out of the business and many are cur- 
tailing their operations. . The high cost of 
feeds is the reason commonly given. But 
the cost of feed is only a'relative matter. 
If the selling price of eggs is high the-poul- 
try keeper can stand the high cost of feed 
if he has the right kind of flock and gives it 
intelligent care. The fault of many is that 
they cut down the feed below egg produc- 
tion just because the feed is costly, for- 
getting that the costliest feed is the 
ration consumed by non-producing hens 
and pullets. With eggs at sixty cents one 
can afford to feed the best. If a hen is 
constitutionally non-layer, and a proper- 
ly balanced ration should prove or dis- 
prove this in a short time, she should be 
sold to market at once. But reason- 
able people will first make sure that the 
non-laying is not due to any fault of 
feeding and housing. If the early hatched 
pullets do not commence laying in ‘late 
fall, take the blame upon yourself until 
you have proved that the fault is in the 
pullets. Do exactly what your experiment 
station advises and you will probably go 
“over the top” in the poultry business. 








LEARNING AS YOU GO 


The hatching and rearing season is now 
old enough for review. Have you learned 
anything new about chicken raising or 
have your successes established confidence 
in certain things you half doubted? Does 
it pay to fool with puny chicks? You have 
doctored some this season. Did they get 
well, and if they did, do you not wish they 
had died? 

Those who employ artificial brooding 
are specially exposed to surprises. One 
breeder took a great deal of trouble to 
arrange a building for a colony brooder. 
The chicken space was five times larger 
than is commonly allowed and the colony 
brooder did its duty. But the chicks in- 
sisted upon dying. What was the matter? 
Was the fault in the breeders, was it in 
the feeding, or was it in the incubator? 
crs it was a combination. But this 
poultry keeper has an idea that chicks 
cannot thrive in dry brooder houses. And 
so he has plans for next year. We ho 
the readers of these columns may have the 
benefit of his coming experiment, 
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ET Hasslers take you over old bridges as 
as over the big iron structure just erected. Float up 
and skim over the planks without 


jolt ov jar, 





PATENTED 


Hassler Shock Absorbers bear the weight of the car. 
They take the kick out of the big jolts an give the leaf 
springs a chance to absorb what's left, Gently compress 
for the little jars that usually are passed on to the car 
and its occupants. Hassler Shock Absorbers also save 
tires, gasoline, prevent vibration, and’ make your Ford 
easier to steer, safer to drive and as comfortable as a $2,000 
car. 300,000 Ford Owners recognize their economic ne> 


ity. 
l0-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Write today for Free Trial Blank and we will 
have w set of Hasslers p 
cont of expense RY you. Try 


















serve your body and lif 


The Natural 
' Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN AND MEN, 
Develops erect, graceful figure. 












Brings restful relief, com- For 

f 
i: lia Chil- 
Wear It 30 Days Free = 
30 


at Our Expense false 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and su misplaced 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
oe lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation. 
Comfortable and easy to wear. 
Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition. 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
147 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 


This Canner Complete With Capping 
Steel and All Accessories Only 


Easy to operate 
in or out doors, “% 
burns wood or 
coal, works any 
size cans or jars. 
Made ot best gal- 
vanized steel 
sheets, last for 
years. Complete 
book of instruce 
tions. Daily cae 
pacity 300 to 
600 cans, 
Cook stove 
canners, GZ 
$3.95. No, 
2 cans, care 
ton of 125, Hi H 
$4.69; No, 3 cans, — 

carion of 100, $4.75, solder hemmed caps included. ‘Will not 
break cartons. Shipping warehouses convenient to the trade. 
Order from this advertisement. Give plain shipping instructions. 
Free catalogue FARM CANNING MACHINE co., 

Dept. F.G., Meridian, Miss. 
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SPRAY YOUR ORCHARD WITH 


¢. Lime - Sulphur 
Du Bois SOLUTION 


Lime-Sulphur is the best known Fungicide; the safest 
and surest for San Jose Scale. Du Beis Lime-Salphur in 
concentrated solution is guaranteed free from sedi- 
ment, and not to crystallize. Manufactured by 

H. A. DU BOIS & SONS, Cobden, Illinois . 
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for July, 1918 
Big Fruit Exhibition 

The Iowa State Horticultural Society 
has just issued its announcement of pre- 
miums aggregating. $2,500 offered at the 
Midwest. Horticultural Exposition to be 
held in Des Moines at the Coliseum, Nov. 
5, 6, 7 and 8, 1918. 

This exposition is a continuation on a 
vastly larger scale of the apple show that 
has been held annually at the state house 
for a number of, years under the auspices 
of the horticultural society. It will be an 


exhibition of all kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables grown in the middle west, and will 














Prof. S. A. Beach of Ames 
President Iowa State Agricultural Society 


also include various forms of demonstra- 
tion of methods in the raising of these prod- 
ucts as well as in the care and preserva- 
tion of the products themselves. 

In view of the fact that the country is at 
war, making necessary the conservation of 
resources, one of the things to be particu- 
larly emphasized at this exposition is the 
conservation of food products. 


Must Not Use Sugar 

Canned, pickled and desiccated vege- 
tables will be shown, including evaporated 
sweet corn, squash, pumpkin and carrots, 
and pickled cucumbers, tomatoes, beets 
and other vegetables. . 

Carrying out the idea of conservation, 
one of the conditions in connection with 
the exhibits of canned fruits, preserves and 
jellies is that these must be put up without 
the use of cane sugar. Glucose, corn sugar, 
honey, sorghum, fruit sugars and fruit 
syrups may be used. Premiums to the 
amount of $250 are offered in the depart- 
ment of preserved fruits and vegetables. 








Wesley Greene ’ 
Secretary Iowa State Horticultural Society 


One of the interesting exhibits at the 
show will be a display of edible nuts, pre- 
miums being offered for black and white 
walnuts, shellbark hickory nuts, chestnuts, 
pecans and hazelnuts. A first premium 
of $15 is offered for the best collection of 
nuts, and $10 as a second premium. 


Apple Prizes Numerous 


Inasmuch as the apple is the principal 
fruit grown in Iowa, it will occupy the 
chief department among fruits. ight 
classes are open to exhibitors, arrange- 
‘ ments having been made for sixty-three 
exhibits in all. These classes include the 
principal commercial varieties, prizes being 
offered for the best exhibits in barrels, 
boxes, trays and plates. 
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ty Engin 


ENERATIONS know that the name- 
wr] Plate “Fairbanks-Morse” on any 


product 


assures quality. 


This is the famous “Z” engine — all sizes 
with more than rated power — that over 
150,000 farmers have backed with $10,000,- 
000—to do their work best. No farm engine 
ever before has made such a record. 


Cuts fuel costs in two — the 3 and 6 H. P. 
engines giving more than rated power on 
kerosene at half gasoline war-time prices. 


The 3 and 6H. P. sizes are 
built to use kerosene, dis- 
tillate, stove oil, tops or 
gasoline. The 1%4 H.P, 
size uses gasoline only. 











Yes! 








You Also Get This Local Dealer Service 
Go to the Fairbanks-Morse Dealer. He is in position 


to render you prompt and 
personal ice. He has 
exactly the “Z” for 
your need in stock 

and can make quick 
delivery. See it in 

XN 2 - ion on his 
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The best. display of fruit from any farm 
will carry off a prize of $50, with $35 and 
$20 as second and third prizes in this class. 
A $100 prize is offered for the best display 
of apples from each the northwest, the 
southwest, the northeast and the southeast 
sections of Iowa. 


$513 Offered for Flowers 


Potatoes, sweet potatoes, onions, beans, 
cabbage, squash, pumpkin and a host of 
other vegetables of numerous varieties all 
are given an opportunity to display them- 
selves at this exposition and draw a prize. 

An elaborate program has been worked 
out for the display of flowers, the premiums 
offered in this department aggregating 
$5138. In view of the fact that this show 
comes late in the season, the largest display 
will be that of chrysanthemums, nearly a 
third of the prizes offered in the thirty 
classes designated going to that flower. 

The boys and girls are not forgotten at 
this great show of horticultural products. 
Arrangements have been made for a full 
line of exhibits from juvenile citizens of 
the state, including canned products, con- 
sisting of both fruits and vegetables. 

There will also be a demonstration of 
junior team club work, in gardening, cold- 
pack canning, drying food products, home 


method of making sugar, beet sugar and 
other work of a similar hature. Provision 
has been made for the midwest horticul- 
tural exposition to pay the round trip rail- 
road fares of four junior club demonstra- 
tion teams who will give these demonstra- 
tions during the exposition in the expo- 
sition building. 


THE BERRY PATCH 
Mrs. Frank Barrett, New York 

I wonder that every farmer doesn’t set 
out at least enough berries for the home 
garden, if he doesn’t care to raise enough 
for market. We are very fond of small 
fruits and have a few blackcaps, black- 
berries and raspberries. 

Our little blackberry patch brought us 
$100 last year. There were about 400 
plants set, and last year was the second 
year they bore. 

Bend Down Bushes in Winter 

The past winter was very severe here, 
but the berries wintered well and showed 
very plainly that it pays to bend the bushes 





down in the fall, and throw a shovelful o 
earth on the tips, to hold them down. 
Every bush that escaped such treatment 
was as “dead as a doornail,’’ and our patch 
is protected on three sides by a wood lot. 


f and b 


It took a man and small boy four days 
to put the bushes down last fall, and about 
half a day this spring to loosen them all 
with a potato hook. 

Last, but not least, this crop can be 
marketed mostly from the buggy-wagon, 
and wife and baby enjoyed a ride with each 
load. We live back in the country and 
have yet to find trouble in securing good 
pickers. 





CUTWORMS ON A PEAR TREE 
By F. G. Roth, New York 


Two summers ago I had the experience 
to find the young shoots of a low, top- 
worked pear tree continuously gnawed off 
without being able to surprise the male- 
factors on the spot. Finally one day I 
scratched some soil away at the base of the 
trunk and there found scattered within the 
radius of two feet over two dozen cut- 
worms. 

To make sure of their extermination I 
prepared a bait by mixing some bran with 
arsenic of lead, moistening it with water 
adding a few drops of molasses. 
This I spread in little balls around the 
base of the trunk, and forthwith the young 
shoots from the could grow undis- 
turbed by the nightly raiders. 
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Get a 
PUMPING OUTFIT 







Com with a 2 H-P. WITTE 
Engine, double-geared Pump Jack 

Drive Belt. M onthisrig 
None better. 





saves you $10 to$ 
Immediate Factory Shi 
ment—No Extras to A 
Odes Today Thsie Haren ats 
Favorable yes can useit ig 
er or any similar —— yg need z. spray 
duty engine get my prices. I can make delivery~ 

Save You Up to $200 on 

A WITTE Silo Engine 

ripple A eg erences 

Rig. loan one bang d 











ENGINE WORKS 
2i sy Avenue Kansas City, Mo. 
2141 Building Pa. 












NEW OLIVERS 
Free Trial—No Money Down 


Latest Oliver Nine— standard 
visible, brand new. Direct 
from factory to you, saving 
you $51. Easy terms, The exact machine 
used by big business. Over 600,000 sold. 


Our stextling book “The High Cost of ER 
writers—The m and the Remedy” tells the 
story. Getyour copy today. It A $100 
machine for 

This book 


is free. 
telis how simple it is to a new 
Oliver for free trial—our low 
terms—ae year to pay. 
Send for your copy today. 


















or choice of 44 styles, colors and sizes in the famous Ranger 
line of bicycles for you to keep and use a month agyourown, 
You en agree to show your bicycle 
2 ten or more of your friends and 
them the ridiculously low factory price, easy terms, unusua 
conditions and exceptional offers f woobllanien ll of which 
amie sala, $0, youif within = rect oaceer this you, 
Il say in a letter or on a tal, “Send tculars 
Bicycle Offer” and address our postal card/or letter: 
Personal for @. L. LEWIS, 
Chicago 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 127 Mead 

O K CHAMPION DIGGERS 
“Are the Leaders Everywhere. 
aes 


construction which insures freedom from 
costly waits and expensive repair 
bills. Saves time in harvesting and saves 


on your crop of gptatocs. 
Make inquiry. rite today for our 


money 

FREE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ETC. 
ving particulars of the O. K. Champion Line. 
CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY COMPANY 
131 Chicago Avenue, Hammond, Indiana 


ABSORBINE 
).S.PAT. OFF 
will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly 
as it is a positive antiseptic 
and germicide. Pleasant to 
use; does not blister or remove 
eng an ina gic 
™ "pooktairece. 




























TRADE MARK REG 


Will tell you more if you write, 


delivered. 
Libcral Trial Bottle for 10c in stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 11 TempleSt., Springfield, Mass, 








but since the season is unusually 

y the honey-fiow will, in all probability, 

be over if the fruit-grower is located south 

of the Great Lakes and north of the Ohio 

River. In southern Wisconsin, Michigan, 

Ontario, and New York the flow may last 
until the middle of the month. 

Swarming will probably be over, and the 
bees will not require watching as closely 
as they did last month, when they were 
liable to go out at any moment during the 
middle hours of the day. | 

In the May issue I described the appara- 
tus for taking the honey off the hive; so 
this time it will not be necessary to go into 
those details any further than to say that 
if the bees are crowded for room they 
should be given an upper story or a super 
containing combs or full sheets of founda- 
tion. 

At this point the beginner should not 
make the mistake of giving too much 
room, for in all Mg gpd the honey- 
flow is tapering off, if it has not actually 
stopped. When empty combs are inserted 
between combs partly filled at this time of 
the year, more harm than good is done, 
oftentimes, because combs partly filled 
will not have any more honey added, and 
the increased room retards the ripening 
of the honey. 

If an examination shows that the hives 
or supers are heavy with honey, and the 
combs well filled, then more room should 
be given, but not otherwise. 


Danger of Robbing 


As soon as the honey-flow stops, and for 
several days thereafter, and especially 
if the bees have been working on bass- 
wood, they are liable to be quite cross. 
During this interval the inner should 
avoid handling them as much as possible. 
To open up hives at such times is liable to 
start robbing, and “robbing” is a techni- 
cal term used in bee culture, referring to 
the habit of bees to steal from each other 
when the honey-flow stops. have no 
regard for the rights of others; and when 
there is no opportunity of getting more 
sweets from the fields they watch their 
chances and steal from each other or from a 
building where honey or syrup is exposed. 
If the owner of the bees leaves any pieces 
of honey scattered around, or leaves the 
hive open, ee pounce upon the ex; 
sweets with relentless “yd If perchance 
Mr. Beekeeper leaves the honey-house 
door open where he has his — honey 
the bees will rush in pell-mell like a dozen 
swarms, help themselves, and then when 
the door is closed those outside will stin 
everything in sight. The beginner shoul 
be particular about exposing sweets of any 
sort, as it is liable to lead not only to 
trouble among the bees, but to serious 
trouble among the neighbors of the human 
family. During the canning season the 
housewife will sometimes leave the screen 
doors open. The smell of the sweets in- 
vites the bees; and before she knows it the 
bees will be doing a land-office business. 
If she owns no bees, and her neighbor does, 
she will make a vigorous complaint. If, 
however, the bees are her own, she may 
make the best of it, but conclude never to 
keep bees again. When bees get on a 
rampage they may sting even dumb 
animals as well as human beings. 

Just a little precaution will avert all 
this. All that is necessary is to keep all 
sources of sweets closed up. Honey-cans, 
eS or tanks should be 
covered, so that if the honey-house door is 
left open by mistake there will be nothing 
the bees can get at. All combs of honey 


URING this month the honey-flow 
D of May and June may continue; 
ear 














The Danger of Robbing; 
Increase for Next Year 


By E. Root. Editor of “Gleanings in Bee Culture.” 


should be put in supers or hive-bodies 
stacked up on the honey-house floor. The 
top super should have a regular hive-cover 
fitting tightly. 

Whatever manipulation is performed 
with the bees when no honey is coming in 
should be done as speedily as possible; and 
during the time the hive is open the combs 
should not be exposed more than is neces- 
Sary. 

Feeding Bees 


If the honey-flow in your locality was a 
failure—that is, if the bees did not get 
enough aprons A to support them—they may 
require a little sugar syrup. Whether bees 
need to be fed can be determined by the 
weight of the hive and also by an examina- 
tion of the combs. If very little honey is in 
sight, bees should be fed a little daily until 
their combs are well supplied. Todo thisa 
mixture of about equal proportions by 
volume of granulated sugar and water 
should be used, first stirring it well. Place 
this in a shallow tin pan, then cover the 
surface of the syrup with wet cheesecloth. 
This is to prevent the bees from drowning 
in the syrup. This pan of syrup should be 
placed on top of the frames in an extra 
super or hive-body, and it should be given 
at night. Before opening up the hives use 
smoke at the entrance and over the tops 
of the frames; for during the late hours of 
the day bees are apt to be a little cross, 
and more smoke should be used. Frames 
should not be handled at such times. 


Making Increase 


Bees are very expensive this season, and 
hard to get. It may, therefore, be desira- 
ble to increase the number of colonies. If 
the colonies in two and three-story hives 
occupy all the stories, they may be split 
in halves. A little over half of the bees 
should be placed in another hive in another 
location along with combs of sealed brood 
—preferably brood ready to hatch. All 
the unsealed brood and the rest of the bees 
with the queen should be left on the old 
location. The old flying bees will return to 
the old stand. The new hive should be 
given an untested Italian queen, which 
can usually be had this month for about 
$1.00. or $1.25. These queens should be in 
readiness before the division is made. 

The beginner should not divide his col- 
onies unless they are very strong; and he 
should not make more than one division. 
A novice hearing what some experts have 
done by making ten colonies from one will 
often make the mistake of dividing his 
colonies up into five nuclei, expecting, by 
feeding, to build them up to full colonies 
by fall. If he makes the attempt he will 
probably fail and lose them all in early 
winter. 

If half of the colony on the new location 
when the division was made is weaker 
than the parent colony on the old location, 
after two weeks it will be well to take from 
the last named a frame of sealed brood and 
give it to the new colony. Both colonies 
should have plenty of stores; and if short 
they should be fed as already directed, and 
both should be of as nearly equal strength 
as possible by fall. During the first two 
weeks the half of the colony moved to the 
new location will be somewhat weaker than 
the old one; but its hatching brood will 
soon enable it to catch up. 





WHAT IS WEALTH? - 
One definition is: More money that we 
have, all that we hope for. So seldom 
attained that it is well the ave man 
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2. IMP SOAP 


es 1)'7-V4 


Sure Insect Killer 


use of Imp Soap Spray on fruit 

trees, truck, ornamental 
trees, shrubs, etc., yeret orang 
destroy all insect pests larva de- 
posits. Quite harmless to vegetation. 
Used in country’s biggest orchards 
and estates. Very economical—one 
gal. ImpSoap Spray makes from 25 to 
40 gals. effective solution. Directions 





F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., Props. 
Eastern Chemical Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








RICHMOND, VA. 


Most Magnificent Hotel 
in the South 


EUROPEAN PLAN’ 


300 Baths 





400 Rooms 


Rooms Single and En Suite, With and 
Without Private Beth. Turkish 
and Baths. Spacious 


Sample Rooms. Large 
Convention Hall 


i] 
RATES—$1.50 PER DAY AND UP 
O. F. WEISIGER, Manager 

















How to Make Money and Aid Your 
Country by Saving the Food Products 


CAN your Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, 
Fowl and Fish with the 


H. & A. Steam 
Pressure Canning Outfits 


Big book of canning recipes and in- 
structions with each outfit. 

H. & A. Hand Power Double Seamer 
H. & A. Belt Power Double Seamer 
For Sealing Sanitary Cans 

Write for Catalog, Dept. F 
HENNINGER & AYES MFG. CO., Portland, Ore. 








of worn. 
Thomas Hosiery Co.; 8370 Elk St., Dayton, O. 

















y Fly Killer attracts and hillsall 
ornamental, convenient, and cheap. 
Lasts al season. 


ng. Guaranteed 
effective. Ask for 


Sold by dealers, or 6 sent 





can console himself with the thought that 
it might not be good for him. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De kulb lec Boke 
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Livestock and Dairy 





Save the Promising Heifers 


A breeder recently remarked that his 
heifer calves were as profitable as the bull 
calves. He found this out by keeping a few 
and breeding them. At calving time neigh- 
bors were taking them at fair prices. He 
now keeps all promising females and has a 
demand for all he can raise. 

As this demand for fresh heifers came 
from country and village homes he is in- 

ined to believe this trade might be ex- 

ed indefinitely. One explanation for a 

val of interest in the family cow is that 
people are coming to appreciate the food 
value of milk. ere milk and milk prod- 
ucts are used -freely, the family cow will 
provide one third of the living at a cost of 
ten dollars a month and some trouble. 


Selling Pigs to Negroes 


The colored ple of the southern belt 
have a reputation for thriftlessness which 
they do not wholly deserve. The practice 
of keeping two or three pigs shows that 
they do plan to make both ends meet. A 
progressive young farmer discovered that it 
was profitable to encourage this practice. 
He drove into the negro district of a cer- 
tain village with twenty-two pigs in his 
wagon and drove out with one hundred 
and twenty-four dollars in his pocket. The 
residents were pleased to have the pigs 
brought to their doors and they now count 
on this young farmer for their supply of 
pigs. It took less time to deliver the lot 
than would have been required to deliver 
the lot in pairs to casual buyers coming 
to his place. 


Sheep Keeping for Wool 


In other days the clip was considered a 
by-product or incident of sheep raising. 
Now the clip brings as much as the carcass 
brought a few years ago. The government 
has named a price of 75 cents for clean 
wool. Almost coincident with the an- 








nouncement of price was the announce- 
ment of a decline of several million of head 
during the last year. This decline is due 
scomer | to the depredation of dogs. One 
benefit of the wool crisis is the rising oppo- 
sition to unregulated dog nuisance. There 
are millions of unused lands which would 
maintain millions of sheep, but farmers are 
afraid to venture into sheep raising on 
account of dogs. 

But sentiment is changing and farmers 
may look forward to the time when the 
sheep industry will be made more secure. 


Weed Season and Sheepless Fields 


This is the season of weeds. They ap- 
pear everywhere and they thrive every- 
where. The nation spends annually many 
days with mower and back-breaking blade 
and bush hook fighting this annual growth. 
In many sections of the country only an- 
nual crops may be relied on. Grass and 
clover are overrun in a single season and 
the annual crops require more labor on 
account of the spread of weeds and bushes. 
The labor shortage makes it impossible 
for farmers to cope with so many enemies. 
A few sheep on the place would be equal 
to a hired man. They would keep down 
the bushes which will have to be grubbed 
out next winter and clean up the fences 
which should be mowed in August. In ad- 
dition to doing the work of a hired man, 
they would earn the profit of a hired man. 


Feed Outlook 


Livestock farmers and dairymen have 
some ground for believing that the feed 
situation will be improved by the next 
harvest. The forecast for a bumper small 
grain yield and the policy of the govern- 
ment of grinding mosé of the grains in our 
own mills are tokens of a more bountiful 
supply of grain by-products for stock. 
Even though the price is not reduced there 
will be some comfort in thought of being 
able to get feed when feed is wanted. 


It Pays to Thin Apples 


By F. G. Roth, New York 


In these uncertain times, when everyone 
is confronted with the perplexing question 
how to economize and yet not impair the 
efficiency of business, it is important for 
the fruit grower also to tackle the problem 
of saving, and especially to avoid unneces- 
sary work in the seasons of greatest labor 
shortage. Will it pay him to thin his apple 
trees? 

The Northwest has found out that thin- 
ning in those regions was a necessity. 
Not only would the trees overbear, break 
down under the load and be weakened for 
the next season, but it did not pay the 
growers to handle a large quantity of sec- 
ond quality fruit. 

Expenses for harvesting, packing and 
ing, the price of the packing material 
the cost of shipping are the same 
pective of the percentage of high or 
low class fruit. Whereas in, well-cared-for 
orchards (that is well-pruned, well- 
sprayed and thinned) a percentage of 75% 
to 90% fancy fruit is no rarity, in un- 
thinnned orchards it sinks down to only 
25% on account of smaller size, less color 
and the large quantity of defective fruit. 


Different Conditions in East 


Conditions in the East are different. 
The trees are less apt to overbear, the 
handling and packing expenses are lower, 
and the vicinity to the markets allows good 
returns even for lower quality fruit. Yet 
my personal experience convinces me of 
the advantages of a moderate thinning. 

Since the months of June, July and Aug- 
ust do not tax the fruit grower to the ut- 
most, it is well for him to look over his 
trees then and to relieve some of the 
pressure from the fall work. Help will be 
searce at harvesting time, and all the un- 


Mr iin = and sorting, avoided by 
4 t ing, means just so much profit. 


Yeorty I would not advise to copy 


% 


the thorough methods of the Northwest, 
but there is no reason for leaving the big 
clusters of deformed apples caused by the 
rosy aphis, the bunches of undersized 
fruit beneath the lower branches, or de- 
fective apples, the work of cankerworms, 
codling moths and other caterpillars. 

These draw upon the resources of the 
tree and double the cost of harvesting and 
sorting. A trained eye will soon detect the 
inferior fruit, and with a light and handy 
outfit it will not take very much time to go 
over the orchard. Thus a little forethought 
in time will help considerably to solve the 
labor problem of the fall. 





HOW FRUITS ARE MULTIPLIED 


It is both profitable and interesting to 
note how various fruits are multiplied. 
Some by cuttings, some by budding, graft- 
ing layers, suckers, or sprouts. Sometimes 
two or more of these methods may be em- 
ployed in any particular case, but the 
methods aogend employed are those ex- 
perience has taught. us to be the best 
adpated: 

arberry—Miultiplied by cuttings of 
mature wood and by seeds. 

Figs—By cuttings, either of soft or ma- 
ture wood. 

Bulberry—Cuttings of mature wood. 
Some varieties are root-grafted and some 
are budded. 

Olive—Cuttings of mature or even old 
wood. Chips from the trunks of old trees 
a sometimes = , ‘ 

omegrante—Cuttings, layers and seeds. 

Apple and Pace toel unailings, budded 
or grafted. 

each and Other Stone Fruits—Seeds; 

ings budded. Peach trees are sold at 

one year from the bud, but other stone- 

ohm trees are planted when 2 or 3 years 
0 . 





skimming milk must go. 


in the cream can. 


165 Broadway, New York 
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Your need of a 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


is greater right now 
than ever before 


These are the days of the full milk pail. 


But if you are trying to get along without any cream 
separator, or with an inferior or half-worn-out machine, 
the more milk you get the more cream you lose. 


And no farmer can afford to lose even a little cream 
when butter-fat is selling at from 40 to 50 cents a pound. 


With butter-fat at present prices, and our country 
begging us to stop waste, “cream slacker” methods of 


Get a De Laval right away and put all the cream 


There is no other cream separator that can compare 
with the De Laval in clean skimming, capacity, ease of 


operation, freedom from repairs and durability. 
Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 
away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such 


liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or, 
if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 





Quince—Cuttings usually. The cuttings 
often are grafted. 

Grape—Cuttings of from one to three 
buds; layers. 

Currant and Gooseberry —Cuttings. 

Raspberry, red—Suckers from the root; 
root cuttings. us Fe 

Raspberry, black—Layers from tips 
of canes; root cuttings. _ 

Blackberry—Root cuttings; 
from the root. 

Dewberry—Layers of tips of the canes; 
root cuttings. 

Dwarf Juneberry—Sprouts or suckers 
from the root. 

Cranberry—Layers or divisions. 
- Strawberry—Runners; tip cuttings. 


suckers 














Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS" APPLIANCE, 
the modera scientific 
invention, the wonderful new 
% discovery that relieves rup- 
| ture, will be sent on trial. No 
obnoxious springs or psds. 
Has automatic Air Cushions. 
Binds and draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No saives. 
No lies. Durable. Cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. patents. 
Catalogue and measure 
blanks free. 
name and address today. 





a 


C. E. BROOKS. 219A State Street, Marshall, Mich, 


; * Pay for an AUTOMOBILE 
ii, $i0 Down and $10 Per Month, 


25c brings ful! explanation with bul-) 
tetin. BUREKA AUTO CO., Rebuilders, Beavertows,Pa_ 


FSSo55 Bee 











nr 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISINC 


Rate, 15 cents per word 





AUTO SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE 





FORDS CAN BURN HALF COAL OIL, OR 

Cheapest Gasoline, using our 1918 Carburetor: 
34 miles per gallon guaranteed. Easy starting. 
Great power increase. Attach it yourself. Big 
profit selling for us. 30 days’ trial. Money back 
Guarantee. Styles to fit any automobile. Air- 
Friction Carburetor Company, 294 Madison 
Street, Dayton, Ohio. 





CHICKS FOR SALE 





DAY-OLD CHICKS FOR SALE. STRONG, 

healthy chick, at reduced prices. Pure and util- 
ity stock; circular free. Old Honesty Hatchery, 
New Washington, O. 


FOR SALE—160 FOUR-BASKET CRATES 
with baskets. Also new light-draft orchard har- 
row, cheap. M. Vordtriede, Knobview, Mo. 


AN ORCHARD HOME, UP-TO-DATE AND 

complete in every detail. Ideally located 110 
acres. Heart-of Blue Ridge. 2,500 apple and peach 
trees in full bearing. Buildings new and modern. 
Running spring water to house, barn and orchard. 
Main dwelling, 5 rooms and bath; three other 
houses. Barn, implement and pack ing sheds, com- 
plete equipment of stock, implements, etc. Will 
pay splendidly on investment. An ideal self- 
supporting year around home or a summer home 
that will pay for itself. Price $15,000. Address 
Virginia, Care AMERICAN Fruit GROWER, 329 
Plymouth Court, Chicago. 








FARM LANDS FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—TO SETTLE ETATE—340 

acres in Pike County, Arkansas. 70 acres 
cleared. 6,000 Elberta peach trees, balance grazing 
and woodland. Orchard in sixth year. Prospect 
for $5,000 to $6,000 crop. Well watered. On 
main line M. D. & G. Ry., with switch to 60x150 
packing house. New frame dwelling, one tenant 
house, barns, 3 mules, 1 Bean sprayer, wagon, 
plows, scratcher, disc harrow, blacksmith outfit, 
2,000 bushel and 600 half-bushel baskets, tools, 
etc. For whole outfit, price $50 per acre; $5,000 
cash, balance 3 years, 6%. Address Administrator, 
care American Fruit Grower, 329 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. 





BIGGER CROPS—PLEASANTER CLIMATE— 

are enjoyed by farmers in Eastern Washington, 
Northern Idaho and Western Montana. The same 
work will bring you more per acre than in the Mid- 
dle West—no extreme heat or cold to injure crops 
and take a lot of joy out of life. Attractive oppor- 
tunities here for the farmer, dairyman, stockman, 
poultryman, and market gardener looking for land 
at reasonable prices. Farm land bought now is 
bound to increase in value. Write for our free 
folder, “A Farm Home For You.” Tell us the 
kind of place you want. Farm Development 
Bureau, 608 Chamber of Commerce Building, Spo- 
kane, Washington. 





GRADING MACHINES 


THE PARKER GRADER—THE BEST PACKS 

that went out of New Hampshire last year to the 
Boston market were graded with our machines. 
Price, $50. Walter G. Parker Co., Milford, N. H. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A HORTICULTURIST OR ONE 
who understands pruning. Apply Peerless Fruit 
Farm, Hamburg, Pa. 


PATENTS 


YOUR IDEA WANTED. PATENT YOUR IN- 
vention. I’ll help you market it. Send for 4 free 
books, list of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas 
wanted, etc. Advice free. Highest references. 
Patents advertised free. Richard B. Owen, Patent 
Lawyer, 50 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


STOP HERE—SELL THE EISEN REGULA- 

tor for Ford headlights; going like wildfire every- 
where; gives splendid driving light at low speed; 
keeps bulbs from burning out; operates auto- 
matically; wanted for every Ford; big profits quick. 
Listen: Siler, Oklahoma, sells 12 daily, profit $20; 
McFarland, Nebraska, made $3,420 in 17 weeks; 
no experience necessary, we show you how; not 
sold in stores; sales guaranteed; no capital neces- 
sary; write today for special offer. Address Eisen 
Instrument Co., 706 Valentine Bldg., Toledo, O. 
































——————————— 
To Our Subscribers 


We urge our subscribers to take advantage of ; 
our classified advertising department. 
have something to sell or wish to purchase 
something, Want a position, or help for your 
orchard, place a small advertisement in our 
classified department and your message will 
reach more than 175,000 subscribers, which is 
sure to bring the desired tesults at a small cost 
to you of only 15 cents a word, s# se we 


If you 

















Some Fruit Facts 


From Australia 


From Fruit World, Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, Cold Storage Experiments 


A committee has been appointed to con- 
duct experiments in the preservation of 
fruits at the government cool stores at 
Victoria Dock. Not only will all condi- 
tions of climate, soil, age of tree, and 
maturity of fruit when picked, be taken 
into consideration, but three different 
systems of refrigeration are to be tried, 
namely, the “dry air process,” which is 
exclusively used in the new fruit stores; 
the direct expansion system, with the cool- 
ing pipes in the chamber itself; and a com- 
bination of the above two methods. 

Requirements of the fruit after leaving 
storage will also be studied in an effort 
to prevent the rapid deterioration that 
often takes place. 


Few branches of fruit growing hold out 
better prospects than prune growing in 
Australia. The state is, both as to soil and 
climate, perfectly adapted to the growing 
and drying of prunes. It is therefore sur- 
prising that more has not been done along 
this line. 


Anthracnose Reappears 


Australia is, as a rule, free from serious 
infestations of fungoid diseases, but vine- 
yardists are now disturbed by a reappear- 
ance of anthracnose. The standard rem- 
edy is made with 35 pounds sulphate of 
iron, 3 to 5 pounds sulphuric acid, and 10 
gallons of water. This is applied with a 
brush or swab free from metal bindings. 
A lead-lined knapsack spray pump has 
been devised to resist the acid. 


Shortage of Nursery Stock 


Fruit growers who, a few years ago, were 
worrying about an outlet for the fruit that 


bid fair to glut the markets in the near |! 
Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing 


future, are now puzzled as to how they 
will be able to secure nursery stock dur- 


ing the war and for a period following. The 
supply from France, upon which both 
Canada and the United States drew, is 
greatly depleted, and in Canada many 
young orchards are dying of neglect owing 
to the fact that those who expected to cul- 
tivate them are with the colors. 


American Fruit Grower 


Our Pattern 
Department 


No. 2512. Ladies’ Dress—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 


Tons of Dried Apples 


Eighteen hundred tons of evaporated 
apples have been sold by Australia to the 


Imperial Government. They will 


shipped from March to August at the rate 


of 300 tons per month. 
Organization in Tasmania 


36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 38 requires 6 yards of 40-inch material. The 
skirt measures about 2 yards at the foot. Price, 
10 cents. 

No. 2497. Girls’ Dress—Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 33% yards of 44- 
inch material. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2502. Dress for Misses and Small Wom- 
en—Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 


will require 644 yards of 40-inch material. The 


In Tasmania an effort is being made to} .:irt measures about 1% yards at the foot. Price, 


organize the apple growers for mutual 
benefit. Mr. Rundle, the appointed 


10 cents. 
No. 2499. Girls’ Dress—Cut in 5 sizes: 2, 3, 


organizer, tells his hearers that production| 4, 5 and 6 years. Size 4 will require 214 yards of 
has received attention to the neglect of| 36-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 


par nena which has resulted in glutted 
markets, lo 


ence upon the middleman, who exploits} Large, 44-46 inches bust measure. 


the growers. He recommends: First, an 
honest pack; second, cold storage plants 
which will enable the growers to hold the 
fruit for favorable markets; third, local 
associations for building up a reputation 
for dependable packs; fourth, vigorous 
salesman and advertising campaigns, in 
order to push Tasmanian apples. 


South African 
Fruit Notes 


From the South African Fruit Grower, 
Johannesburg African Pine 
Plantations. 





Great and increasing quantities of 
oranges and pineapples are being grown in 
South Africa. An interesting peculiarity 
of the pines is that they have the capacity 
to draw much more water than is needed 
for their own use. If orange trees are in- 
terplanted with the pineapples they derive 
great benefit from the surplus moisture 
attracted by their ‘‘wet nurse.” Pines 
are shipped loose in railroad trucks. It is 
cheaper, and the fruit travels better than 
when packed. 


Parahails Protect Fruit 


That parahails actually do _ protect 
fruit within a given range of these monster 
lightning rods, has been actually proved 
in South Africa through a period of years. 
That France fully appreciates their useful- 
ness is shown by the chain of 100 parahails 
established throughout her fruit growing 
regions. The Eiffel tower is cited as one 
of the most powerful parahails known. 

The effect of the parahail, which is 
founded on the theory of the neutralizing 
effect of the lightning conductors, is to 
soften the hard balls of hail which come 
within their zone, thus converting them 
to harmless snow or half-frozen mush. 
The hail of summer, which is accompanied 
by electrical storms, must not be confused 
with the sleet of winter. Scientists now 
admit the practical efficiency of parahails, 
and the insurance companies are cited as 
the most determined opponents to the 
establishment of a complete system of 
parahails throughout the fruit districts of 
South Africa. 


Government Takes a Hand 


Citrus canker, which threatened the de- 
struction of the citrus orchards of South 
Africa, 
measures by the government. 
and nursery stock which were found to be 
infected, have been destroyed. Many 


public-spirited growers have aided the] and ¢ years. 
government in carrying out the measures} material. 


from which they themselves must suffer. 


No. 2519. Ladies’ Kimono—Cut in 4 sizes: 


w prices, and absolute depend-] Small, 32-34; Medium, 36-38; Large, 40-42; Extra 


Size Medium 









































has been subjected py Mec = require 534 yards for full length, and 14 yards 


ess for sack length, of 36-inch material. Price, 
10 cents. 

No. 2486. Boys’ Suit—Cut in 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5 
Size 4 requires 24% yards of 40-inch 
Price, 10 cents. 


No. 2505. Ladies’ Apron—Cut in 4 sizes: 


Inspection will be continued in the hope} small, 32-34; Medium, 36-38; Large, 40-42, and 
of gaining complete control of this very| Extra Large, 44-46 inches bust measure. Size 


dangerous infection. 








Medium requires 534 yards of 36-inch material. 
Price, 10 cents. 
No. 2513. Child’s Short Clothes Set—Cut in 


Dry Your Fruits and Vegetables 
on the economical time-tried 
“GRANGER EVAPORATOR” 


Wholesome and delicious. Nos no jor. no 
cans. Thousands in use—endorsed by U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Sen lay, check or money 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 5 


Write for 
Booklet H 
on 
Evaporating 
GRANGE 
SALES 
ASSN. 
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5 sizes: 1, 2, 3,4 and 5 years. Size 4 requires for 
the dress, 234 yards. For the Petticoat, 154 yards. 
For the Combination 114 yards, of 36-inch material. 
Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2485. Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 7 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inchés bust 
measure. Size 38 requires 734 yards of 27-inch 
material. The dress measures about 234 yards at 
the lower edge. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2508. Girls’ Dress—Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 
8 and 10 years. Size 8 requires 24% yards of 36-inch 
material for the dress and 134 yards for the guimpe. 
Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2487. Girls’ Dress—Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years, Size 10 requires 444 yards of 
36-inch material. Price, 10 cents, 
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What Is YOUR Standard 
Of Patriotism? 


ODAY, we may all profitably an- 
alyze our patriotism, Washington 
and Lincoln staked their all — 

sacrificed everything—to uphold the 
principles of justice and liberty. 

Just what are we doing? Just what 
have we sacrificed? 

We are not privileged to bear arms 
across the sea. And many of us are not 
privileged to give a son, brother or a 
loved one. 

But all of us can do a patriotic duty 
at home!e All of us can sacrifice some- 
thing to bring victory closer! 

The price we pay for an extra suit 
of clothes—or the price of a theatre 
party, would bring peace and comfort— 
possibly the return of health—to some 
brave lad, if given to the Y.M.C.-A., 
the K. of C., or the Red Cross. 


In an hour like this it is not true 
patriotism to give merely what we don’t 
need. True patriots will sacrifice! 


We ought to earnestly and enthusi- 


Contributed through Division of Advertising 











This space cheerfully contributed for the winning of the war by 
HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., Galva, Il. 
Makers of Celebrated “‘Fruit-Fog’’ Hagd and Power Sprayers 





astically support the purchase of War 
Savings Stamps. 


We ought to sacrifice something to 
aid the wonderful work of the Red Cross 
Y. M.C.A., and K. of C. 


We ought to bring happiness to thése 
who have almost forgotten what the 
word means by buying Smileage Books. 


We ought to produce more and thus 
save food for the boys at the front. We 
ought to observe our country’s food and 
fuel saving programs willingly and 
cheerfully. Because all these things 
are helping our boys “over there” in 
the fight for justice and liberty. 


As we sit in our easy chairs today we 
can resolve to do a patriot’s part here at 
home in this war. We can resolve to 
emulate those great patriots—Washing- 
ton and Lincoln—as far as circumstances 
permit. We can buy War Savings Stamps. 
Buy Smileage Books! Give to the Red 
Cross! Do a man’s part to back up the 
boys at the front. 


George Creel, Chairman 
The Secretary of State 
The Secretary of War 
The Secretary of the Navy 


" United States Gov’t Com. on Public Information 
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Bringing the Farm to the Railroad 



















Since the coming of the motor Using his car largely for business, 
car, the remote farm is no longer the modern farmer treats his car as 
remote. Distance has been con- a business proposition. Equipment 


quered. Miles have been short- is purchased with extreme care and 
ened. Minutes have taken the place judgment. Values are studied. 
of hours spent in transportation. Mileage records are kept carefully. 


In this transformation, the most That is why the sales of United 
important advantage to the farmer — crates ‘Tires are increasing so fast 


is in being brought nextdoortothe ;, prosperous farming communi- 

railroad. ties. They have demonstrated not 
Milk and other perishable prod- only long-mileage qualities but 

ucts can be marketed quickly. greater reliability. They make your 

Needed supplies are more available. car more useful, They give a big- 

The farmer is in direct touch with ger return on your investment. 

the world. 


United States Tires 
DS Sood Tres 


_- 





‘Usco’ ‘Chain’ 












Wherever you live or whatever car you drive, 
there is a United States Tire built especially to fit 
your conditions. You have a variety of treads and 
types from which to choose but the quality and 
values are always United States standards. 


Any United States Sales and Service Depot will 
. cheerfully aid you. 
For passenger cars—‘Usco *, ‘Chain’, ‘Royal Cord’, 


‘Nobby’ and ‘Plain’. Also Tires for Motor Trucks, Motor- 
cycles, Bicycles and Airplanes. 


United States Tubes and Tire Actcssories Have All the Stere 
ling Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires Supreme. 




























